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dering Arab—at the same 
D who has written the 
national poetry ; epical as 

ous as Theocritus, philo- 
verses, which tranquillise or 

the Arabs as highly as the 

in their Persian pipes, were uttered 

gst the animated group of my 
had touched more tenderly or 
ive cord of these ferocious but 
a slight murmur of their lips; 

hands above their ears, and bending 

an hey re, «Alla! Alla! Alla!” 

"rt period, recollection of the hours I had 
-d| passed ay i to these verses that I could 
| not understand, caused me to seck carefully for some 

) s of the popular Arab poetry, and particularly 
abl lieroic poem of Antar. I succeeded in procuring 

noment the}a certain number, and I had them translated to me by 

wh ‘the breeze | my dragoman during the winter evenings that I passed 
@ through the/in Lebanon. I began to understand a little Arabic my- 
ough ¢| self, but not enough to read it; my interpreter translated 
the dust became] the fragments of the poem into common Italian, and I 

step of a camel| then translated them word for word into French. 

poetry of Antar is, as I have already said, the 
| poetry of the wandering Arab, the holy book of 
; how many times have I not seen groups 
Arab squatted in the evening round the fire of my 
bivouac, stretching their necks, lending their ears, and 
ecting their looks of fire towards one of their com- 
ions, who was reciting to them some passages of 
e poems, while clouds of the smoke aris- 
t formed a fantastic dreamy atmo- 
¢ above. their heads, and while our horses, with 
; bent down towards him, seemed themselves to be 
pt neg the monotonous voice of the orator. I have 
ves} seated myself not far from the circle, and listened also; 

ng of| not that I could comprehend the verses, but I understood 
$ pipes,| the tone of voice, the play of the countenance, the shud- 
aly dering of the auditors. I knew that it was poetry, and I 
and lost} figured to myself wonderful, dramatic, touching strains, 
r of|which I internally recited, It is thus that, listening to 
eho-| passionate or melodious music, I fancy I can hear words, 
dried- and that the poetry of language sung, reveals and _pro- 
I] nounces to me the of language written. May I 
acknowledge all? I have never yet read any poetry 
tcould at all come up to that I have listened to, in the, 
unintelligible language of the Arabs. Imagina- 
rays went further than reality ; I fancied I heard 
primitive poetry of the desert. I saw the 
el, the gazelle, the horse : I saw the oasis rearing its 
sal of yellowish green palm trees above the enormous 
d of moving sand; the combats of the warriors, 
1 “the young Arab beauties captured and retaken in the 
it, and recognising their lovers in their liberators. 
brings to my mind that I have always had more 
re in reading: a foreign poet in a detestable and 
translation, in the original itself: it is, that 
aly always leaves something to be 


sssion, and that the bad translation 
the poetic motive ; that the ima- 
ng this motive herself, with words 
arent as the idea, enjoys a pleasure 
herself creates, Infinity 

in the expression, and 

te. To feel this pleasure one 

nt ok or eames 5 but who 


Seiad pax the wandering 
mongst us; we are almost igno- 
even the precise date of his ex- 

ed oe gates dis he lived ins tan 

th age of Ta local tradition carrying. the date 
ved partly fr a his poem, was a negro slave, who 





earned his liberty by his exploits and virtues, and ob- 
tained his mistress, Ablla, by his persevering love and 
heroism. The poem of Antar is not, like that of Homer, 
written entirely in verse; it is in the poetic prose of the 
purest and most classic Arabic, interspersed with verses. 
What is most singular in this poem is, that the portion 
written in prose is infinitely superior to the lyric frag- 
ments that are interspersed with it. ‘The poetic part is 
laboured, and savours of affectation, and the style of 
literature in its decline; nothing, on the contrary, can 

more simple, natural, and truly passionate, than the 
tecitative. All that I have read of Arabic poetry, ancient 
or modern, partakes more or less of this unhappy, la- 
boured style; it is, if not exactly a series of puns, or 
playing upon words, at least a play on ideas, a play on 
g | images more calculated to amuse the mind than to touch 
the heart. Art will require ages before it reaches the 
sublime and simple expression of nature. For the Arabs’ 
verses are but an ingenious mode of trifling with’.their 
minds and their sentiments. I except some religious 
stanzas, written about thirty years ago by a Maronite 
bishop of Mount Lebanon. I have brought some home 
with me, which are worthy of the scenes that inspired 
them, and of the sacred subjects to which this pious 
monk had exclusively directed his powerful genius. 
These religious poems are more solemn, and more pene- 
trating, than any of those I am acquainted with in Eu- 
rope. There are in them, some remains of the accents 
of Job, of the grandeur of Solomon, and of the melan- 
choly of David. 

At a short distance from me a young Turkish woman 
was weeping for her husband, on one of those litile 
monuments of white stone which are scattered about 
all the hills in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem: she 
hardly apyeared to be eighteen years ‘of age, and I had 
never seen such a fascinating image of grief. Her pro- 
file, which her veil, thrown back on her shoulders, per- 
mitted me to glance at, had all the purity of outline of 
the finest heads of the Parthenon; but, at the same 
time, that softness, suavity, and graceful languor of the 
Asiatic women—a style of beauty far more feminine, 
more lovely, and attractive to the heart, than the severe 
and masculine beauty of the Grecian statues; her haii 
was golden auburn, like the bronzed copper of the antique 
statues—a colour much esteemed in this region of th: 
sun, of which it seems a permanent reflection; it wa: 
loosened from her head, falling all around her, and lit 
rally. sweeping the ground. Her bosom was entirely 
bare, as is the custom of the women of this part o 
Arabia; and when she stooped to kiss the turban of 
stone, or to press her ear upon the grave, it touched the 
earth, in its nakedness, and left its mould in the dust, 
like the model of the beauteous breast of the buried 
Atala, which the sand of the sepulchre still retains in 
the admirable epic of M. de Chateaubriand. She had 
scattered all sorts of flowess on the grave, and on the 
earth around it. A handsome Damascus carpet was 
spread under her knees; on the carpet there were some 
vases of flowers, and a basket filled with figs and barley 
cakes; for she was to pass the entire day there in thus 
weeping. A hole pierced in the ground, and which was 
supposed to correspond with the ear of the deceased, was 
intended as a speaking tube between her and that other 
world where he she came to visit was reposing. From 
time to time she leaned down to this opening, and there 
she sang some words intermixed with her sobs, then 
fixed down her ear again as if she waited the re bly 
then sang again, and wept, and then again she listened 
I tried to understand” the words whieh she thus mur- 
mured, and which reached even to me, but my Arab 
dragoman could not either catch or render them. How 
much I regret this! what secrets of grief and love ! what 
animated sighs for all the life of two souls torn asunder, 
these words (confused and drowned in tears) must have 
contained. Alas, if any thing could wake the dead, it 
certainly would be such words, pronounced by such a 
mouth. Close by this woman, under a little awning of 


{black cloth, raised on two bamboo reeds, stuck into the 





ground, to serve as a parasol, her two little children were 
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playing with three black slaves of Abyssinia, squatted, 
like their mistress, on the sand that the carpet covered. 
‘These three women, each of them young and handsome 
also, with graceful forms, and the aquiline profiles of the 
Abyssinian negroes, were grouped in various attitudes, 
like three statues cut out of the same block. One knelt 
on one knee, and held one of the children on the other, 
while its little arms were stretched towards its weeping 
mother; the second had both her feet folded under her, 
and her hands clasped Jike the Magdalen of Canova, on 
her apron of blue cloth ; the third was standing up, and 
leaning a little over her two companions, while she 
rocked herself from side to side, endeavouring, in vain, 
to make the younger infant sleep, which she pressed to 
her scarce formed bosom. As the sobs of the young 


widow reached her children, they broke out into fresh fits 
of crying, and the three biack slaves, after answering by 
sobs to those of their mistress, began to sing sleepy airs, 


and use the infantine phrases of their country, to amuse 
and tranquillise the infants. 

It was on a Sunday; at two or three hundred paces 
from me, behind the thick, high walls of Jerusalem, I 
heard frequent gushes of distant voices, which issued 
from the black cupola of the Greek convent, where the 
vesper service was performing. ‘The hymns and psalms 
of David rose on the air, after three thousand years of 
time, from the lips of foreigners, and in another language, 
upon those same hills which had inspired them; and I 


saw on the terraces of the convent some gliding figures, 


aged monks of the Holy Land, who were passing and 
repessing with their breviaries in their hands, murmuring 
those prayers already murmured by so*many lips, and in 


so many different tongues, through so many ages. And 


1! [ too was there to join these strains; to study past 
ages in the cradle; to retrace up to its source the mystic 
tream of our civilisation, and our religion; to inspire 
myself with the spirit of the place, and with the hidden 
sense of histories and monuments on that ground which 
is the starting point of our modern world ; and to imbue 
with more real wisdom, and more true philosophy, the 
grave and reflective poctry of the age we live in! 

This seene, placed by chance before my eyes, and 
added to the thousand other souvenirs of my _ travels, 
showed me the destinies and almost perfect phases of all 
poetry. The three black slaves rocking the children with 
their native, light, and innocent songs, represented the 
pastoral and instinctive poetry of the infancy of nations ; 
the young ‘Turkish widow, weeping her husband and 
inging apostrophes to the earth, brought to mind the 
poetry of elegy and passion,—the poetry of the heart; 
the soldiers and the Mukre Arabs reciting the warlike, 
amorous, and marvelous fragments of Antar, illustrated 
the epic and warlike poctry of a wandering and conquer- 
ing people; and the Greek monks chanting psalms on 
their solitary terraces, the sacred lyric poetry of the ages 
of enthusiasm, and of religious renovation ; and I, medi- 
tating under my tent, and gathering historic truths and 
observations respecting all the earth, would embody the 


poetry of philosophy and reflection ;—oflspring of an 
epoch, wherein human nature studies itself and renews 
itself, even in the songs with which it amuses its hours 
of ease and leisure. 

This is the progress of poetry in ages past, but in the 
future, what will she become? oe 2's © 86 
* * * * x ” ” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 
We insert here, before the author leaves Jerusalem, and the grot- 
tos of Gethsemane, which he has just deseribed, the verses which 
he wrote fourteen months after the loss of his only child. The 


si ry and images in this poem refer to the places he had been 

visiting. These verses, which he has allowed us to insert in this 

volume, have never been published ; nor ever read by him to any 

of his most intimate friends. F 
They will be understood on perusing them. 


GETHSEMANE ; 
OR THE DEATH OF JULIA, 
E’en from my cradle have I been 
A man of grief! my heart has known 
Tears for its blood ;—alas! my God 
Has turned its waters into stone. 
Tears have no soothing charm for me— 


Gall is my honey, grief my gladness ; 
No path allures me, save I see 
Some rum, or some sign of sadness, 


x 
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If green fields spread beneath the sky, 
And valleys open to the sea, 

[ say with bitter laughter, «« Room ! 

For happiness, but not for me.” 

My spirit’s echo is complaint ; 

Its home is with the voice of weeping, 
And frozen tears, and ashes form 

The only pillow for my sleeping. 


And ask you, why? I cannot tell; 
*T would stir the gloomy depths below ; 
My mouth could only utter sighs, 
And you must rend my heart to know. 
Death in each vein has plunged the knife, 
They beat while agonies consume, 
So in a place of sacrifice,* 
And my whole soul is but one tomb. 


When—where our Saviour willed his birth, 
I sought no sacred grove or field ; 

Where at his feet the poor flung palms, 

Or where the Word his voice revealed : 
Where loud hosannas crowned his steps, 
And holy women wept their blessing, 

He wiped his brow from sweat and blood, 
The little children near caressing. 


Lead me, my Father, where they weep, 
The garden of His agony ; 
Who, left by God, and left by man, 
Sweat blood, and tears, like those who die. 
I.eave me alone, I wish to know 
What agony an hour can feel; 
Child of despair, my faith is grief, 
Here is the altar where I kneel. 


*Tis at Mount Olive’s dusty feet, 
*Neath Sion’s crumbling rampart’s shade, 
A place where never sunbeam comes, 
Where Cedron’s dried-up course is made. 
It is the place of sepulchre ; 

Instead of grass are ruins growing: 
The roots of ancient trunks extend, 
The very tombs around o’erthrowing. 


Where He the Saviour tasted death, 
That gloomy cavern yawneth near ; 
Where thrice the sleeping ones he waked, 
And bade them watch the hour of fear. 
The lip, while shuddering, hopes to stanch 
The drops that awful cup supplied, 

The sweat of that vast sacrifice, 
Is on the rock’s ensanguined side. 


I leant—my head bowed on my hand, 
And mused what thought that brow divine ;— 
Then from their source unto their end, 
I numbered every tear of mine. 
I raised and took my burden up, 
I counted death and measured life ; 
Then in a dream my soul was lost, 
My God! with what was that dream rife! 


*Neath the maternal wing I left 
My child, my hope, my loved alone ; 
Each summer gave her brow more soul: 
At such an age, Heaven asks its own. 
The eye her image cannot lose ; 
Her trace was followed from its light ; 
No father saw my child pass by, 
But saw and envied at the sight. 


*T was the sole wreck of life’s long storm, 
The only fruit of many flowers ; 
A tear to part, a kiss to meet, 
Shed sunshine o’er my wandering hours. 
A blithe bird sipping from my mouth, 
A sunbeam o’er my lattice breaking, 
A breath of melody in sleep, 
A kind caress at my awaking. 


And more! she had my mother’s face ; 
Her eyes a former shadow cast ; 
Incher the past was born again, 
My joy was only changed—not past. 





* Gemonies. This was, among the Romans, the place 
where criminals were executed, and where their bodies 


HE HOLY LAND. 














were exposed after death, 





Ten happy years were in her voice, 


Her step shed through our house its lightness, 


Her look could fill my eyes with tears, 


Her smile my inmost heart with brightness. 


My thoughts were mirrored on her brow, 


Her bright blue eye gave back my own, 
Pensive or tearful with my cares, 

Like shades upon clear water thrown. 
But all that filled her heart was kind; 
Her mouth—no serious lines were there, 
Save when within her mother’s hands 
She raised her hands to God in prayer. 


I dreamed I brought her ’mid these scenes 


And held her lovely on my knee ; 
Cradled at length within my arms, 

My head o’er hers bent tenderly. 

Her face lay back upon my arm; 

Her silken bair shone round the while ; 
Her white teeth lit her rosy lips, 

Half opening with their constant smile. 


To breathe her heart, to read in mine, 
She fixed on me her eyes so bright, 
And the soft rays that filled my own, 
God, he alone, can tell their light, 

My lips for very love delayed 

To kiss the rosy mouth she brought ; 
Turning her lip, and now her check, 
She stole the kisses which she sought. 


And in my heart’s delight I said, 
My God, while those eyes round me shine, 
My life too thankful for its flowers, 
Expands in hymn and praise of thine. 
Let my hopes flourish o’er her path ; 
Give her my life’s diviner share ; 
Fling round the coming shade of love, 
Her bridegroom’s fond and future care. 


While thus elate with hope and prayer, 
My heart far in the future flown ; 
I felt not that her head declined, 
That her feet chilled my hands like stone. 
My Julia, wherefore art thou pale ? 
Why do thy cheek’s soft hues recede ? 
Speak, smile, nay, play not thus, my child, 
Unclose those eyes wherein I read. 


A purple shadow quenched the smile 
Of the rose lip now pale and cold ; 
Her shortened breath came fast and thick 
Like wings that pant before they fold. 
My car was on her heart, to catch, 
What last sigh bore her soul to rest, 
Mine died within me, like the child 
Dead—cold—upon its mother’s breast. 


Bearing my more than life—like one 
Who staggers with a mortal blow ; 
I sought the altar, and I laid 
My child upon the stones below. 
O’er the closed eyes, the yet warm brow, 
My lips their lingering kisses shed, 
As on the place within the nest, 
From whence the bird hath scarcely fled. 


In one eternal hour I felt 
What agonies the soul can stir, 
Grief took my heart’s accustomed place, 
I said, “« My God, I had but her.” 
All other loves were in this love, 
She gave back all death swept away, 
The only fruit upon the bough 
Left by a Jong and stormy day. 


The sole link of a broken chain, 
The only one blue spot in heaven ; 
How sweet her name ! to fill our house 
With music, that sweet name was given. 
Hers was the voice that soothed my home, 
She was my world, my life, my light, 
The care, the charm, that blessed my eyes, 
That filled the day, and filled the night. 


Her image mirrored back my heart, 
My life’s best days were on her brow ; 
One constant light of happiness, 

All thy gifts, Lord ! were gathered now. 
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Sweet burden that around my neck, 
Her mother hung—cyes glassing mine ; 
Voice like my voice, life of my life, 

A heaven round my path to shine, 


Inexorable Fate! fulfil 
Our agony’s perpetual doom! 
Have I not drank ? break now the cup— 
Myself! [ laid her in the tomb. 
My child, my girl, my breath; see here 
As yesterday her tresses swept 
Caressing me—I clipped two curls, 
And they are all that I have kept. 





One struggling sigh and I awake, 
Red is the stone from which I rise ; 
My cold hand trembles o’er my brow, 
The tears are frozen in my eyes. 

As flies the eagle to her nest, 

I seek my home—TI hear a sigh, 
Love for my sake delayed the hour, 
She waited for me but to die. 


Now all within my house is dead, 
Two eyes are ever weeping there ; 
I rove, I wait, I know not what, 
My arms extend and clasp the air. 
My days, my nights, wear one same hue, 
Prayer in my soul, with hope lies low ; 
*Tis thy God smites—my soul be strong, 
And kiss the hand that deals the wo. 


4th November, 1822. 


I passed the evening and night in the desert of St. 


John, to take leave of our excellent monks, whose re-| 


membrance will always accompany us. The recollection 
of virtues, humble, but perfect, remains in the soul like 
the perfumed odours of atemple. We Icft, with these 
good fathers, an alms, barely sufficient to indemnify them 
for the expenses we had occasioned them: the risks they 
had run for us they reckoned as nothing: they entreated 
me to recommend them to the protection of the terrible 
Abougosh, whom I was to see again at Jeremy. 

We set off before daybreak to avoid the importunities 
of the Bedouins of Bethlehem, of the desert, and of St. 
John, who ceased not to follow, and even began to me- 
nace me. 

At eight in the morning we had crossed the high 
mountains crowned by the tombs of the Maccabees, and 
were seated under the fig trees of Jeremy, smoking our 
pipes, and taking coffee with Abougosh, his uncle, and 
his brothers. Abougosh lavished new marks of respect 
and kindness on me. He offered me a horse, which I 
refused, as I determined not to make him a present of 
any sort, lest it should be construed an acknowledgment 
of the tribute he commonly imposed on pilgrims—a 
tribute from which Ibrahim had released them. I placed 
the monks of St. John, of Bethlehem, and of Jerusalem, 
under his protection. I have since found that he really 
went and delivered them from the annoyances of the 
Bedouins of the desert. No doubt, he little thought, 
when I asked his protection for the poor "rank monks, 
exiled in these mountains, that, eight months later, he 
would have to send and implore mine, for the deliver- 
ance of his own brother, led prisoner to Damascus; and 
that I should be so happy as to be useful to him in my 
turn. 

Having taken our coffee, and refreshed our horses, we 
again set forward, escorted by the whole population of 
Jeremy, and encamped farther on than Ramla, in a mag- 
nificent wood of olive trees, which surrounds the town. 
Overpowered with lassitude, and destitute of any thing 
to eat, we sent to ask hospitality of the monks of the 
convent of the Holy Land, which they refused, from 
fear of the plague being amongst us. We were, there- 
fore, obliged to fast; but we laid down, and fell asleep, 
lulled by the soft sea-breeze, as it played on the peak of 
the Mount of Olives. It was there that the virgin, St. 
Joseph, and the child, passed the night, on their way 
into Egypt—and these thoughts gave sofiness to our 
beds. 

We left Ramla at six in the morning; breakfasted at 
Jaffa with M. Damiani; and passed the day in reposing 
ourselves and making preparations fer returning into 
Syria along the coast. 


en caravane, when the country is fine; when the horses, | 
having rested long enough, step lightly, at morning dawn, | 
over a smooth and sandy soil; when the prospects suc- 
ceed each other without monotony ; and, above all, when 
the sea, blowing in our faces those cool undulations of 
air produced by its supple and regular waves, breaks at| 


spray around. This pleasure we experienced in coast- | 
ing along the charming gulf which separates Kaipha 
from St. Jean d’Acre. The desert, forined by the plain 
of Zebulon, is hidden to the right by the high tufts of, 
reeds, and by the ridge of palm trees which separates it) 
from the strand: one walks on a bed of fine white sand, | 
continually watered by the waves which break on, and} 
cover it with a sheet of whiteness: the gulf, closed in on| 
the east by the high peak of Cape Carmel, surmounted | 
by its monastery, and on the west by the white shattered | 
walls of St. Jean d’Acre, resembles a vast lake, whereon | 
the smallest and lightest barks might rock with impunity | 
—but such is not the case: the coast of Syria, danger-| 
ous every where, is doubly so in the Gulf of Kaipha.| 
The vessels which take refuge in it from the storm, and | 
cast out their anchors on an unsolid bottom, are fre-| 
quently thrown upon the coast—as many sad, though} 
picturesque remains, too well attested. ‘The whole strand | 
is, indeed, bordered by wrecked vessels, half buried in| 
the sand: some still show their shattered prows, where-| 
on sea-birds build their nests; while others jave only | 
their masts above the sand; and those naked trees, des-| 
titute of Jeaves or branches, seem like funeral crosses} 
planted above the ashes of the departed. Some have} 
their yards and scraps of rigging encrusted by saline | 








vapours from the sea, and hanging about the masts. The} 


} 





again repulsed. Mchemet Ali, wearied, recalls him, and 
releases his son from all his oaths; the wounded pride 


! 7 . . . ‘ 
of Ibrahim resists this; he resolves to die under the 


walls of Acre, or force it to submission to his father. 
[Jy the sacrifice of troops, the gates at length are forced ; 
dnd Abdalla, a prisoner, awaits his death ; Ibrahim sends 


the feet of our horses, and scatters, at intervals, its light} for him under his tent, addresses to him some bitter sar- 


casms, and expedites him to Alexandria. Instead of the 
bowstring of the sabre, Mehemet Ali sends him his 
horse, makes him enter in triumph, and placing him by 
his side on the divan, commends him for his bravery and 
fidelity to the sultan, and rewards him with a palace, 
slaves, and immense revenues, 

Abdalla deserved this treatment by his bravery. Shut 
up in Acre, with three thousand Osmantlis, he had_ re- 
sisted during a year, all the Egyptian forces by sea and 
land. The fortune of Ibrahim, like that of Napoleon, 
staggered before this barrier. Lf the grand signior, so- 
licited in vain by Abdalla, had sent him a few thousand 
troops in time, or had even launched on the seas of 
Syria two or three of those fine frigates which float in 
uselessness on their anchors before the caiques of the 
Bosphorus, all would have been over with Ibrahim, and 
he would have gone back to Egypt, convinced of the im- 
potence of his rage: but the Porte was faithful to its 
system of fatality, and suflered the ruin of its pacha to 
be accomplished. ‘The boundary mark of Syria was 
upset, and the divan awoke too late. Notwithstanding, 
Mehemet Ali wrote to his general to return, but Ibrahim, 
a man of courage and adventure, had resolved to try his 
fate, and the weakness of the sultan, to the end, 

He advanced. ‘Two important and ill disputed vic- 
tories, those of Homs in Syria, and of Konia in Asia 
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Arabs never touch these wrecks of vessels; time only,| Minor, rendered him absolute master of Arabia, Syria, 
with the winter tempests, has the charge of completing} and all the states of Pontus, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, 
their destruction, aided by the sands which bury them] which now form Caramania. The Porte might still have 


day by day. We saw here the Arab mode of fishing,| 
which is the same in almost all the other seas of Syria. | 
A man, holding a small net, folded up, above his head, | 
ready to be thrown, advances a few steps into the sea,| 
choosing the place and hour when the sun is behind him, | 


and illuminates the wave without dazzling him. He} 





cut off his retreat, and by disembarking troops behind 
him, might have retaken the towns and provinces, where 
he could not leave sufficient garrisons; a body of six 
thousand men thrown in this way into the defiles of 
Taurus and Syria, would have made Ibrahim and his 
army their prey, and imprisoned him in the midst of his 


‘face, towards the sun. 


awaits the waves that come forward before him, andj victories. ‘The Turkish fleet was infinitely more nume- 
break, as they reach him, on the rock or sand. He darts} rous than Ibrahim’s, or rather the Porte had an immense 
a penetrating and experienced look into each wave, | and magnificent fleet, while Ibrahim had only two or 
and if he sees that it brings fish with it, he throws in| three frigates; but, at the beginning of the campaign, 
his net, at the moment before it breaks, aud would carry} Kalil Pacha, a young man of elegant manners, favourite 
back what it contains in its reflux; the net falls, the | of the sultan, and named by him capitan pacha, fled 
j}wave retires, and the fish remain. The weather shouk | from the sea before the insignificant force of Ibrahim. 
| be rather rough for this sort of fishing, as, when the sea} I myself saw him quit the bay of Rhodes, and shut him- 


self up in that of Marmorizza, on the coast of Cara- 








jis calm, the fisherman sees nothing ;—the waves only 
become transparent when they rise high from the sur-| mania, at the bottom of the gulf of Macri. Once with 
|his vessels in this port, whose entrance is excessively 

The infected odour of a field of battle now announced] narrow, Ibrahim with two ships could have prevented his 
jthe neighbourhood of Acre, and we were only at a quar-| getting out again—in fact, he did so, and during the 
|ter of an hour’s distance from its walls. It is a heap of| whole winter, when the military operations were the 
ruins. The domes of the mosques are open to the day,| most important and decisive on the shores of Syria, the 
jthe walls exhibit enormous breaches, the towers are| vessels of Ibrahim alone appeared on th 
j}crumbling in the port; it has just sustained the siege of} carried him reinforcements and ammunition without ob- 
la year, and been carried by assault by the forty thousand] stacle; and yet Kalil Pacha was neither a coward nor a 
heroes of Ibrahim. ltraitor; but thus it is with the affairs of a people who 

The policy of the East is ill understood in Europe.| remain inactive while all around them is moving; the 
jIt is supposed to spring from design; but has no foun-| fate of nations is in the genius of their leaders, The 
|dation save caprice: without any plan, it displays only|'Turkish genius now quakes before that of its weake 
passion; and, reverting not to the future, it provides} pacha. The rest of the campaign is well known, a 
but for to-day and to-morrow. ‘The aggression of Me-| reminds one of that of Alexandria. Ibrahim is incon- 
|hemet Ali is imagined to be the premeditation of a long} testably a hero, and Mehemet Ali a great man, but all 


jand progressive ambition ; whilst in fact it was nothing| their fate rests on their own heads; these two men the 


more than the result of those favourable « ircumstances | less, there is no more Egypt; no more Arabic empire; 
lwhich led him on from one step to another, almost in-|no more Maccabees for Islamism; and the East returns 
voluntarily, until he shook the throne of his master, and|to the West, by that invincible law which carries empire 
| conquered half the empire. Another chance may lead | where there is knowledge. 
him farther still. 
It was thus that the quarrel arose. Abdalla, Pacha of 

Acre, an inconsiderate young man, who had been raised} The sands which border the gulf of St. Jean d’Acre 
to the government of Acre by a sport of chance and} became more and more fetid; we began to perceive the 
favour, had revolted against the grand signior: being | bones of men, horses, and camels, scattered on the strand, 
vanquished, he had implored the assistance of the Pacha| and whitening in the sun, washed by the froth of the 
of Egypt, who bought his pardan from the divan. | waves ; at every step these collected heaps were multi- 
Abdalla, soon forgetting the gratitude he owed to Mche-| plied before us, and presently all the shore between the 
met, refused to keep certain conditions which he hadj| sea and the ridge of rocks was covered by them, and the 
sworn to him during the time of Mis misfortune. Ibra-|noise of our horses’ feet disturbed the hordes of wild 
him marches to force him, and experiences a most un- dogs, hideous jackals, and birds of prey, which had for 
expected resistance at Acre. His anger is inflamed: he} two months been employed in d 


ese seas, and 








Same date. 





Nothing can be more delightful than these journeys, 
3 


levouring the remains of 
requires new troops of his father, which arrive, and are|the horrible feast that the cannon of Ibrahim and Ab- 
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dalla had 1 prepared them; 





Some 


flizht the half-buried members of men and the limbs of 
horses to which flesh still clung; some eagk 

on the bony heads of camels, rose at our approach, with } 
cries of aneer, and returned hovering alike over our 
guns, and their horrible prev; the herbage, reeds, and 


shrubs farther off, were als 








Temains of men 
war The typhus, v h had ravaged Acre for several 
months, completed w arins had spared, and hardly 
left twelve or fifteen hundred living in a town of twelve 
ort 
outside the walls, or in the sea, new heaps of dead which 
tie sea ed at the bottom of the gulf, or the jack ils 
disinterred in the plains. We approached the eastern 
ite of the unhappy town; the air was no longer sup- 
| alyle e did not enter, but turning to the right alone 
the ruined walls, where a few slaves were working, we 
crossed the field of battle in its whole extent, from the 
walls of the city to the country residence of the ancient 
pachas of Acre, | aie in the midst of the isa at one or| 











txvo hours from the shore. On approaching this palace lhuilt in the town, and was busied with preparations for 

of icent appearance, and flanked by kiosks of cle-|the marriage of one of his daughters. As the ancient 
a n architecture, we observed long furrows a{S 

little more raised by va plough than on our lands.!ourselves up entirely to the kindness and care of M. 

These furrows covered a distance probably half a league |Girandin, and to the pleasure of conversing on Europe 

long, by nearly the same breadth—the top of each fur-land the East, with this interesting old man. Become a 

I rising one or two feet above the level of the soil.| patriarch, in the land of patriarchs, he presented, 

It was the site of Ibrahim’s « imap, and the tomb of 

tr thousand men that had been buried in these sepul- | virtue . 

chral trenches. We marched slowly and with difficulty |his own. 

over th 1 which | ly covered the remains of so | The 

1 vovictl f the bition and eaprice of what isin the increasing illness of M. de Laroyére. 

calied a hero. We p ed on our hor who stumble a eget able to rise, or mount his horse, we freighted 

constant) inst the dead, and broke bones that the | bark at Said, to convey him by sea to Baireut. 

jackals had left; we ene amped in about an hour from j out again with the rest of the « caravan: I de spatched al 

this fatal spot, in a cha ite on the plain, well wa-|courier to Lady Stanhope, to thank her for her obliging|sits at table; the poet stands, 

tered by a running st led by palm trees, orange efforts i in my favour with the chief, 

tree nd sweet lim ’ nd the reach of the wind }1 

from St. Jean d’ Acre, whose emanations had aenree Us. for informing the 

7 irdens, stretched like an oasis on the naked plain |bec, and Palmira, of my safe arrival. 

of Acre, had been plant | ly the last pacha — one, | 

who was the successor of the famous Djezza acha ‘| 5th November, 1832 

s poor Ara heltered in the huts of aie an earth, | Slept inan ancient deserted ruin on the coast, and wrote 

furnished us with oran eges, and fowls; we 

there le joice at approaching Baireut, after a journey so hap-| perfect. 
The next mornin M. de Larovere could searcely rise ipily accomplished ; 

from his mat, to mount his horse; all his limbs, be-| bearing a letter from my wife. Julia is blooming with} 

numbed by pain, refused the slightest movement. He! health. 

felt the first mptoms of typhus, which his medical | tery of Antoura, in Lebanon, with the Catholic Patriarch, | 

knowledze enabled him to distinauish better than welwho has arrived to invite us there. 

could; but t place neither affording shelter nor re-| At four in the afternoon a frightful storm, the mass of 
yurces of any kind for a sick man, we hastened to quit} clouds appearing to fall at once on the mountains to our] 

it before the malady became too severe, and slept fifteen | right. 

leagues from it, on the plain of Tyre, upon the b rT of{clouds against the peaks of Mount Lebanon (which | 
1 stream that was shaded by enormous rushes, anc not | tear them) is not unlike the roaring of the sea, which|level every where. 

far from oan isolated ruin, appare tly belong 

time of the crusades. The heat and movement had re-| wind. ‘The rain does not fall in larger or smaller drops, 

animated M. de Laroyére; we placed him under the las in the West; but in heavy and continued streams, 

tent, and left him, to kill some wild geese and ducks that | whic h strike and weigh on man and horse like the hand 

rose like a cloud out of the rushes—that day the whole|of the tempest; day has completely disappeared ; our 


of our caravan was fed by them. 





The next y we met on the 
spot, shad y maritime cedars and magnificent plane 
trees, a ‘Turkish aga, who was returning from Mecca, 
with a numerous suite of men and horses. We fixed 
ourselves under a tree, near the fount 
another tree, where the aga was breakfasting. 


s stri 


were walking his horses. Iw 
tion of form and lig 





Arab stallion. I de 

versation W the aga. We sent hima present of some 
of our provisions, and a pair of pistols 5 he prese nted us, 
in retu with a Persian yatagan, T ordered my horses 
to pa him, that the conversation might turn 


j succeeded thus far, but the 
‘ing him to sell me his. My drago- 
that one of our party was so unwell, 


naturally on the subject; we 
difficulty lay in as! 
man related to him 





that he could not find a horse whose paces were easy 
enough to carry him; the aga said he had one on whose 
back one might take one’s coffee at a gallop, without 


spilling a single drop out of the -- It was precisely 
ial I so much admired, and so much wish- 
After much circumlocution, and many 


cluded the affair, and I led off the horse, 






the lovely ar 





s, perched | him immediately, 











and of the 


| 
jtie movement of his shoulders, 


mounted such an easy animal ; 


| 
wings supported an almost insensible movement. 


igged away in their|which I named El] Kantara, as a memento of the place,! that innocent and passionate expression of tenderness of 
fountain where I had bought him; I mounted 
to finish the day’s jeunes 3 I never 
one neither felt the elas- 
nor the reaction of his! 
hoof on the rock, nor the slightest weight of bis head 
o strewed with these fri ghtful | on the reins; his forehead was so beautifully formed, 
and animals. All was not the fruits of |that one might fancy oneself mounted on a bird, whose| ceiving the visits of our friends of Baireut. 
He| of the Emir Beschir, come down from the mountains, by 


soul in achild for her father, and before the celestial 


brilliancy which her happiness added to the beauty of 


that radiant head, they stood struck with silence and 
admiration. Our friends and our suite arrive, and {jj 
the mulberry plantations with our horses and tents. 
Several days of repose and happiness are passed in re- 
The sons 


lalso gal loped better than any other Arab horse with) order of Ibrahim, to invest the country, which threatens 


which I tried him. 


jother during our stay in the East. 
this accomplished horse. 


|san, and only five years old. 


His coat was of a bright pearl gray.|to rise in favour of the Turks, are encamped in the 
ifteen thousand souls. Every day there were thrown |T gave him to my wife, who would never mount on any| Valley of Nar-el-Kelba, at about an hour from my abode. 
I shall always regret 
He was a native of Khoras- 


7th November, 1832, 
Sardinian consul, M. Bianco, who has been in. 


The $ 


In the evening, we reached the wells of Solomon: the | timate for many years with these princes, in’ ites us to 


next day, early, we entered Said, the ancient city Sidon, | 


a dinner which he gives them. They arrive, dressed in 


l escorted by the Franks of the country, and the sons of | sple sndid caftans woven entirely in gold thread ; their 


| 
| M. Giraudin, our excellent vice-consul at Said. 
ja 


ilso found M, Cattafago there, whom we had seen at) eldest, 
He had just had a house! poniard, of which the handle is entirely encrusted with 


Nazareth, with his family. 





ing to ithe itself resembles a plain of snow stirred up by a furious| the same family, speak the same tongue, have the s 


horses walk in a torrent mixed with rolling stones, and 


icoast, in a delightful | are likely every moment to be swept into the sea. When 
lthe sky clears and light returns, we find ourselves 


at the 
ridge of pine trees of Facardin, at half a league from 
the town. Home has something dear to animals as well 


in, not far from}as men; those of my horses who know the spot, as| 
His slaves jh ving often carried us there, neigh, dress up their ears,} sent at this féte; his bard then extemporised, by order 
ick with the perfec-}and bound with joy on the sand. 
rhtness of a young thorough bred | defile s lowly under the pines. 


I leave the caravan to 
Lebanon starts off at a 


ired my dragoman 0 enter into con-|gallop, and I reach, my heart trembling with anxiety 


and joy, the arms of my wife. Julia is at play ina 
ne lacus house with the daughters of the Prince of 
the Mountain, become governor of Batreut during my 
absence. She has seen me galloping, from off the ter- 
race; I hear her flying to meet me, and crying “ Where 
is he? is it really him?’—She comes! She throws 
herself into my arms, she covers me with caresses ; then 
runs about the room, her fine eyes sparkling with tears 
of joy, raising her arms, and repeating “ How happy I 
am! how happy I am!”—then comes again to sit upon 
my knee, and embraces me again and again. ‘There 
were in the room two young jesuit fathers of Lebanon, 
on a visit to my wife; I could not for some time address 


We | turbans also composed of the Tichest cashmere. 


‘The noise of the flux and reflux of these heavy/on all their habits—besides, there is no vulgar amongst 








them even a word of politeness ; dumb themselves before 


The 
who commands the army of his fathers, has a 


|diamonds of inestimable value. Their suite is numerous 
‘and singularly composed. Amongst a vast number of 


idon retains no vestige of its former grandeur, we gave| Mussulmans and black slaves, there is a poet exactly 


| similar, by his attributes, to the bards of the middle ages, 
| His functions consisi in singing the virtues and exploits 


lof his master—in composing tales to amuse him when 


in| called upon to stand behind him during his repasts, and 
fif-| himself and his family, the image of every patriarchal | extemporise verses or political toasts in his honour, or 
and reminded us of their habits and manners in,in honour of the guests that the prince wishes to distin- 


| guish. There is also a chaplain or Maronite catholic 


symptoms of typhus became more characterised| confessor, who never quits him even at table, and to 
Being no| whom only entrance into the harem is allowed. 
aja monk of a jovial and warlike countenance, exactly 
We set! resembling what we should understand by almoner of a 


He is 


The chaplain, owing to his sacred profession, 
These princes, particu- 


regiment. 


Abougosh, and to larly the eldest, do not appear at all embarrassed by our 
equest her to seize every opportunity that might offer,| customs, nor by the presence of European women ; they 
Arabs of the Desert of Bekaa, of Bal-|converse with us all by turns, with the same ease 


and 
grace of manner, the same apropos, the same freedom 
of intellect, as if they had been brought up in the most 
polished court of Europe. 


Oriental civilisation is always on a level with ours, 


slept|some verses during the night in the pages of my bible.| because it is older, and originally more pure and more 


To an unprejudiced eye there is no comparison 


I met an Arab horseman on the road,| between the nobleness, decorum, and dignified grace of 


Arab, Turkish, Indian, and Persian manners, and our 


I am expected to pass some days at the Monas-|}own. We are felt to be a youthful people, just emerging 


from a hard, coarse and imperfect civilisation ; they are 


| felt to be the well-born inheritors of antique wisdom and 


virtue; their nobleness, which is but the filiation of 
primitive virtues, is written on their foreheads, is stamped 


Moral civilisation, which is all I note, is on a 
The shepherd and the emir are of 
same 
usages, participate in the same wisdom, the same gran- 
deur of traditions,—which form the atmosphere of a 
people. 

At dessert, the wines of Cyprus and Lebanon circu- 
lated freely : the Arab Christians, and the family of the 
Emir Beschir, which is Christian, or lelieves itself so, 
drank without hesitating when occasion required. Toasts 
were drank to the success of Ibrahim, to the deliverance 
of Lebanon, to the friendship of the Franks and Arabs ; 
and at length the prince proposed one to the ladies pre- 


them. 


lof the prince, and sang, with a powerful voice, in reci- 
tative, some Arab verses, of which the following is pretty 
nearly the sense :— 

« Let us drink of the juice of Eden, which intoxicates 
and rejoices the heart of the slave and of the prince. It 
is wine from those plants that Noah himself planted, 
when the dove, instead of an olive branch, brought Lim 
from Heaven the stem of the vine. By the virtue of 
this vine the poet for a moment becomes prince, and the 
prince becomes poet. 

« Let us drink it in honour of those young and beau- 
teous Franks who come from the country where all 
women are queens. ‘The eyes of the Syrian women are 
soft—but they are veiled.” In the eyes of the women of 
the West there is more intoxication than in the trans- 
parent cup I drink. 

« To drink of wine, and look at the faces of women, 
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LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 








to a Mussulman, two sins; to an Arab it is twojof the skin, an indescribable transparency of complex-| the door of these dwellings, immersed, like human nests, 
ion, a metallic lustre of the hair, a grace of movement.| in these verdure, we neither saw surprise, 














i ! 
is, ! is ( ; 
causes of delight, and two manners of blessing God,” 

The chaplain himself seemed enchanted with these | 
verses, and sang the chorus to the bard, laughing and 





masses of 


a strangeness of attitude and musical vibration of the} ancer, nor ill humour on tl 


ie countenances of the rood 


habitants, ‘They saluted us while smiling 





emptying his glass. 
of sporting with the falcons, the habitual diversion o 


the princes and scheiks of Syria. It was from hence 


that the crusaders brought this custom into Europe. 


DIA November, 1832. 


The climate, with the exception of an occasional gust jsilver. ‘The men and young boys go on the Sundays, and] promised t] 
or gale on the sea, and ef some storms of rain in the | scat themselves, their only amusement, on the mats spread] curious from Europe. 
middle of the day, is as fine as the month of May in jat the foot of some great sycamore, not far from a foun-} ness was by no means interested. 

tain; they remain there immoveable the whole day, re-{ Franks, who know how to curea 


France. 


The prince proposed to us the sight 
f| These varied and admirable beauties are also extreme- 
ly common: I never go walking for an hour in the country 


As soon as the rains begin, a new spring com- | 


to the eyes. 


without meeting with several belles going to the foun 
tains, or returning with their Etruscan vases on thei 
shoulder, and their naked legs encircled by bracelets o 





j 


at Julia’s beauty, with the pious salutation of the ori- 


‘ 
voice, which make of a young Syrian a hourt of paradise | and happy in) 


eutals, 
| 


-}and brought 
y 
] 


| 
acarp yf 
rj a carpet, oll 


fj gardens: 


Suba-el-kair, 


| Some of them entreated us to stop und 








may the day be blessed to you. 





er thetr palm trees 3 


*s, either a mat or 


us, according to their riche 
iz us fruits and milk, or flowers from their 
netimes we accepted their kindness and 


im I 
m to return, and to bring them something 
But their hospitality and polite- 
They say they love the 
1] 


| sickness, 


ind the virtues 
- 


mences: the walls of the terraces which support the jlating marvelous histories, and drinking from time totime] of all plants, and adore the same God as they do. 
cultivated slopes of Lebanon, and the fertile hills of the |a cup of coffe, or of fresh water ; others go upon the sopel atforms we mounted to another, 
environs of Baireut, are so covered with vegetation in a/of the hills, and you see them there peacefully grouped] exhibiting the same scenes, the same arrangement of the 
few days, that the ground is entirely hidden under the |under their vines, or their olive trees, and seeming to| trees, the same Mosaic of vegetation on the ground which 
moss, the grass, the lianes, and the flowers ; green barley |enjoy with delight the view of the sea, the lucidity of| they encompass: only from platform to platform the 
carpets the fields, which were only dust when we arrived. | the sky, the music of the birds, and ail those delicious| magnificent horizon enlarges ; those below are spread out 
The mulberry trees, with their second leaves, form, round | instincts of pure and unsophisticated man, which our} like a chess-board and of all colours, where the hedges 
the houses, forests impenetrable to the sun. One sees, | populations have exchanged for the noisy intoxication of| of 





From each of these 





y optical illusion, form 
here and there, the tops of houses scattered on the plain, |taverns, and the fumes of debauch. Never were finer] woods and dark spots beneath one’s feet. We followed 
which rise from this ocean of verdure; and the Greek | scenes of the creation peopled and animated by purer or] these platforms from hill to hill, redescending from to time 
and Syrian women, in their rich and brilliant costume, | finer impressions, Nature is truly here a perpetual hymn into the valleys which separate them, valleys a thousand 
are like queens who take the air on the pavilions of their Ito the goodness of the Creator; and no false note, no spec-| times more shaded, more delicious than the hills: all 
gardens. Little foot-paths, formed in the sand, lead from |tacle of misery or vice disturbs the ravishing harmony ef} hidden by the curtains of trees of the terraces above them, 
house to house, and from hill to hill, across this continu- | this hymn. Men, women, birds, animals, trees, moun-| all buried in these waves of odoriferous vegetation; but 


shrubs, brought together by « 


ation of gardens, which reach from the sea to the feet of all however having at their entrances a narrow outlet of 
Lebanon. In following them, one finds, all at once, at 
the entrance of these small houses, the most delicious 
scenes of patriarchal life; the women and young girls 
crouched under the mulberry and fig trees at their doors, 
work rich carpets, in wool of the most brilliant and con- 
trasted colours ; others, fastening the ends of their un- 
wound silks to distant trees, wind them up, walking 
slowly and singing, from tree to tree: the men, on the 
contrary, walk backwards, from tree to tree, and are oc- 
cupied in making pieces of silk and throwing the shuttle, 
which others throw back to them. The children are 
lying in cradles of rushes, or on mats in the shade ; some 
are suspended to the orange branches ; the large Syrian 
sheep, with immense tails, that trail after them on the 
ground, too heavy to stir, are lying in holes, dug on 
purpose for them in the cool earth, before the docr; one 


ortwo handsome goats, with long ears, hanging down | 


like our spaniels, and sometimes a cow, complete the 
rural picture. The master’s horse is always there, also, 
covered with his splendid trappings, and ready to be 
mounted. He forms a part of the family, and seems to 
take an interest in all that is done, and all that is said 
around him—his physiognomy grows animated like a 
human countenance : when a stranger appears and speaks 
tohim, he dresses up his ears, raises his lips, extends his 
nostrils, bends his head to the wind, and snufls at the 
unknown who flatters him; his soft but deep and pen- 
sive eyes sparkle like fire under the long and handsome 
tuft of mane on his forehead. The Arab, Greek and 
Syrian labouring families, who inhabit these houses at 
the foot of Lebanon, have nothing wild or barbarous 
about them. Better informed than the peasants of our 
provinces, they can all read, and understand two lan- 
guages, the Arabic and Greck; they are mild, quiet, 
industrious, and sober ; occupied all the week with farm- 
ing or their silk, they repose on Sunday, and, with their 
families, attead the long and showy service of the Greek 
or Syriac church; then return home to a somewhat 
richer repast than on the week days. The women and 
young girls, dressed in their richest costume, and their 
hair plaited and thickly strewn with orange blossoms, 
purple wall-flowers, and carnations, remain seated on 
their mats at the doors, with their neighbours and friends. 
It is impossible to paint with the pen the admirable 
and picturesque groups of richness of costume and beauty 
that these women form in the country. Every day I see 
faces of young girls or of women such as Raphael never 
pictured even in his artist-dreams; it is much more than 
Grecian or Italian beauty—it is purity of lines, delicacy 
of contour; in a word, all that Rome and Greece have 
left us of most perfect; and this is rendered still more 
intoxicating by a primitive innocence and simplicity of 
expression, by a serene and voluptuous languor, by the 
celestial light that their blue eyes, fringed with dark 
lashes, throw over the features, and by an ingenuousness 


|tains, sea, sky, climate, all is fine, all is pure, all is splen- 
idid and religious. 

Vovember 10th, 1832. 
the hill that the Greeks call San-Dimitri, about a league 
from Baireut, in nearing Lebanon, and following oblique- 
ly the curve of the line of the sea. ‘T'wo of iny 
accompanied us, the one to serve as guide, the other to 
walk at the head of Julia’s horse and restrain him, or 
receive her in his arms, if he became too animated. 
When the paths became too steep we quitted our horses 
awhile, and strayed on foot over the natural or artificial 
terraces which form the whole hill of San-Dimitri into 
steps of verdure. In my childl:ood, I have often figured 
to myself this terrestrial paradise, this Eden, that all 
nations hold in their remembrance as a lovely dream, or 
as a tradition of a more perfect time and place. 
{followed Milton in his delicious dc scriptions of this en- 
chanting abode of our first parents; but here, as in all 
| things, the work of nature infinitely surpasses that of ima- 


te J : 
igination. God has not bestowed on man the power of 


leven dreaming such beauties as his hand has made. I had 
| dreamt of Eden; I can now say, I have seen it. 

| When we had walked for half an hour under the arches 
jof nopals which border all the paths of the plain, we 
ibegan to ascend by little narrow steep roads, which Jead 
successively to the platforms; from whence the prospect 
of the country, the sea, and of Lebanon, becomes suc- 


| 
| 





cessively more extended. 


| 


from the broad leaves of the Chinese mulberry, each of| 
which is sufficient to hide the sun from the face of a} 
child, to the light cuttings of the tea tree, the pome-| 
granate, and innumerable other shrubs, whose leaves are| 
like parsley leaves, and form slight draperies of vegetable | 
net work between the spectator and the horizon. 
the edges of these borders of wood, lay parterres of ver-| 
dure and flowers growing in shade. 


of the angles two or three heads of* palm trees, or the 
dark and well rounded dome of a colossal carob tree, shows 
the spot where an Arab labourer has built his cabin, sur- 
rounded by some vine plants, by a hollow protected by 
green pallisades of Indian fig trees, covered with their 
prickly fruit, and a little garden of orange trees, wall 
flowers, and carnations to ornament the hair of his 





of smile, a harmony of proportion, an animated whiteness 





daughters. When the pathway happened to lead us to 





This morning I started early with Julia to ramble on| 


A rabs 


I have} 


| view toward the plain and the sea. 
appeared, (from 
{ 


scem to terminate immediately on the strand 


form a dark 


} 
amused ours¢ 


| 


| valleys. 


At len 





outline on 
lves sometime 
or five leagues from us, ¢ 


i 
if they were navigating a la 


As the plain has dis- 
the great elevation of these v illeys,) they 
1; their trees 
waves, and we 


ler a palm 


the blue of the 


, while sitting um 


tree, in watching the sails of the vessels, in reality at four 


from tree to tree, as 


, 
ke, directly bord 


de slowly 
J ered by these 


gth chance led our steps to the most perfect and 


enchanting of these landscapes 


and sunk 


advance on t 
flows. 
vegetation which carpets its bed and its sides 


Bairout 


these sides 


It is one of the highest valleys, open from east to west, 


in the folds of the last chain of hills, which 
1 


ie great valley through which the Nahr- 
Nothing can express the prodigious 


; and though 


are formed of the rock itself, they are so 


clothed with mosses of every sort, so saturate d with hu- 


and shrubs enrooted in their imperceptible 
to suppose it is the rock itself which pro- 


j : Wy 
1s Impossrole 
1 } 


fduces suc 


of heath, of fern, of odoriferous herbs, of lianes, 


h Juxuriant 


midity, which distils drop by drop, so covered with tufts 


Ww ivy, 
tible cracks, that it 


vegetation, It is a leafy carpet of 





one or two feet thick; a vegetable velvet strewed in all 
colours, with bouquets of flowers unknown to us, of a 
thousand forms and a thousand odours, which sometimes 
sleep as motionless as the bouquets painted on the hang- 


ings of our 


midal, or spreading out like wings, give to this border of| with variegated wings fly out, and innumerable birds 
vegetation a grace and novelty of aspect purely Asiatic ;| sing on the neighbouring trees. 
their leaves also are of every form and every colour, from] their music, with the hum of swarms of bees and insects, 
the sombre verdure of the cypress, to the pale green of} and with that soft murmur of the earth in spring, which 


| ee erence 
saloons; an ometim 


when the light 


| breeze sweeps over them, raise themselves with the herbs 

These platforms, of a moderate breadth, are all sur-| and branches from whence they issue, like the hair of an 
rounded by forest trees, unknown in our climates, and of] animal stroked backwards, becoming shaded with many 
whose nomenclature I am unfortunately ignorant; but] tints, and resembling a river of flowers and verdure that 
their trunks, the form of their branches, the novel and| flows in perfumed waves. 


At those moments gusts of 


strange shapes of their conical heads, dishevelled, pyra-| intoxicating odours load the air, and multitudes of insects 


le bird 


The air is filled with 


the olive or the bright yellow of the citron and orange ;| might be almost thought a sound, from the millions of 


plants and redundant vegetation growing out of its surface. 


Drops of night dew fell from each leaf, shone on each 


blade of grass, and refreshed the bed of this little valley, 


as the sunbeams rose and stole along the tops of the high 


rocks and trees that encompass it. 


refuge at our approach. 

The interior of| the retreat of these charming animals, who are to these 
. ‘ . ° | : 

each platform is sown with barley, and in one or other} deserts what the lamb is to our meadows, or 


We break fasted there, 


Along) on a stone near a cavern, where two gazelles had taken 


We were careful of disturbing 


the doves 


and tame pigeons to the roofs and courts of our houses. 


All the valley was hung with tl 


he same moving cur- 


tain of foliage, and carpeted with mosses and redundant 


vegetation. 
every step. 
life in nature 


small a space. 


We could not restrain 


in exclamation at 


I never remember to have seen so much 
heaped together and overflowing in so 
We followed the whole length of this 


valley, seating ourselves from time to time where the 


I ty 





mare age = 
ays 
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| i SSS Se eee Saas 
i e shadows were most cool, and striking the onnbans now | many ete: sina agitated by the breeze. The masts of|heights of Lebanon below us, the river Bairout and its 
; i and then to force ont gusts of delicious odours, and [some were hare as wintry trees, while others e xtending | plain, the aerial domes of the pine forests intersecting 
myriads of insects, which rose like golden dust out of its|their sails to d y ‘nthe sun, resembled the great white! the red horizon of the sandy desert; then the sea, set as 
iy me 7 hosom. How great is the Creator! how profound and |birds of these scas which hover in the air without their|it were in a frame of capes, gulfs, creeks, and rocks, with 
y infinite the source from whence such life, such splendour, | wings being seen to vibrate. | the white sails at all times floating on its bosom—such js 
nF and such goodness flow! If there isso much tosee,toad-| The guil, brighter than the sky which canopied it, | the landscape constantly before the eyes of these monks, 
j 4 jnire, to astonish, to astound, in this one single corner of! reflected part of the snows of Lebanon and the battle- | They laded our asses with presents of dried fruits and 
i , universal nature, what will it be when the curtain of all} mented monasteries stationed on the prominent peaks. |leathern bottles of wine, and we quitted them to return 
a) & worl | for us, and that we shall see the | Some fishing-boats were passing in full sail to take shelter | by another route to Bairout. I shall have more to say 
ft ‘ Won iplete and without end ? jin the river, The valley at our feet, the declivities to-|of them hereafter. ; 
. It to seo and think, without being inun-| wards the plain, the current sweeping through its pyta- | We descended by steep steps cut in detached blocks of 
"| «Yl da iterior evidence of the Deity which is} midal arches, the sea with its creeks amongst the rocks, |the yellow and soft freestone which covers all the lower 
tf } borne in on the mind, while all ere | nature is strewed/the immense block of Lebanon, with its innumerab ie | plains of Lebanon, the path winding among these blocks, 
; with frazments of the sparkling mirror in which God h is} varicties of structure, those ~— s of snow whic bib the insterstices of the rocks, a few herbs, and even 
reflected himself. seemed to pierce like silver cones the heights of heaven, }shrubs, find root, with beautiful flowers similar to the 
As the rn opening of the valley is approached,] where the eye searched for hae as for stars; the insen-|tulips of our gardens, but infinitely larger. We started 
its clills er ly sink, admitting a more extended view si le sounds of insects around us, the melody of a thousand | several gazelles snd some jackals, which take shelter in 
of the sky, the ground at the same time gently declining | birds among the trees, the lowing of the buffaloes, the|the hollows formed by the rocks. Great numbers of 
in under our steps. ‘The eye descends from those etern al snows ‘a iImost Jiuman plaints of the camels of the caravan, the | partridges, quails, and woodcocks, flew away at the sound 
ia upon patches black with the pine, eypress, and cedar;| dull and periodical roar of the breakers dashing upon the|of our horses’ feet. Arrived in the plain we again found 
and then upon deep and gloomy ravines of which dark- | ind at the entrance of the river, the interminable peice bees. h the vine, and the palm tree, under cultivation, 
ess seems to have taken _ ssion as a nest ae its eve ot of the Medi‘erranean, the green and serpentine bed of | and surrounded by a rich vegetation ; we traversed nearly 
lasting repose ; below these again, upon the golden peak sit he N. thr-Bairout on the right, the gigantic and indented | half of it, which brought us to the foot of an eminence 
of rocks, at whose feet range the lofty Maronites and the | wall of ]ebanon in front, the serene and beaming dome | covered by a forest of Italian pines, with broad glades, in 
Villages of the Druses; resting finally on a fringe of olive |of heaven, skirted with the summits of the mountains and | which we perceived at a distance herds of camels and 

forests which fade away on the borders of the plain. The I the conical heads of colossal trees, the coolness and per-| goats. 

plain, itself, extending between the hills on which we|fume of the air in which every thing appeared to swim| This height conccaled from us the course of the Nahr- 
stood and the reots of the gigantic Lebanon, may be a|like an image in the transparent waters of a Swiss lake,| Bairout, the southern branch of which we intended to 
league in breadth. It is so sinuous that the - can em-|—all these objects, noises and shadows,—this light and | cross. We plunged into the lofty vaulted groves of beau- 
brace at onee only about two leagues of its length, mounds | these impressions,—constituted the most sublime and|tiful pines, and after journeying about a quarter of an 


| 


covered with sombre forests of pine anemones the | beautiful landscape my delighted senses ever drank in. 
stream of 


prospect. The Nahr-Bairout, or Bairout,}| What must it then have been to Julia? she was all sen- 
which escapes at some miles’ distance, through one of the | sibility, —radii uit, trembling with ecstacy; and for my 
| lighted to impress such spectacles upon her 


dex pest and 





most rocky gorges of all Lebanon, divides | part, Ic 








the plain in two. It flows gracefully between its well | childis! om oreegn The Deity - depicted in them 
filled banks, sometimes restricted within their barriers|more forcibly than in the lines of a catechism; He is} 
and edged by beds of reeds, which resemble fields of| there representes li in traits worthy of ag the sovereign, 
sugar cance, sometimes overflowing, and throwing out|the surpassing bounty of e -xcelling nature reveal him such | 
little glittering lakes amid the verdant greensward, or|as he is to the infant mind, which translates the percep- | 
under the groves of mastick trees. Its borders are sedi) of physical and material beauty into a sentiment of 


| 








riant with vegelation; and we distingu asses, horses,}moral beauty. As the statues of Greece are dis played | 
groats, black buffaloes, and white cows, dispersed in herds |to the artist, to inspire him with the instinct of loveliness, 
| t river, While Arab pherds ford Hed the stream|the young mind should be initiated in the finer and] 
mounted on their camels. Farther off, on the first ledge | grande r nerd of nature, that the image it may form to| 
of the mountain, were seen Maronite monks, clothed in |itself of the Author of nature niay be worthy of her and | 
the | roby fter the fashion of a sailor’s cloak, | of him. 
er the plough under the olive trees of their | We remounted our horses at the foot of the hill, in the | 
j ( t bells were heard occasionally call-| plain at _ river side; crossed the bridge, and climbed a 
j i to \ hereupon they v ld stop the |few wooded hillocks of Mount Lebanon, as far as the | 
oxen, th tagainst t! m of the plough, and, | first monastery, which rose like a castle fort on a pedestal | 
t! themselves on tl knees, give their team a few|of granite The monks knew me b »y the report of the ir! 
T es | ( le tl own aspirations were} Arabs, and received me in the convent—the cells, refec-| 
d ed to Heaven. | tory, and chapels of which I examined. The monks! 


\s we advanced farther, and began to descend towards | returning from their labours, were occupied in unyoking 


( 
: ’ 1 1 1 
i} 





the er, we suddenly di 1 the 1, Which the) their oxen and buflaloes in the vast court, which exhibit- 
mountainous wall the v y had_ hitherto exclud d}edall the features of a large farm yard, encumbered with 
from our view, and the large mouth of the Nahr-Bairout, | ploughs, cattle, dunghills, poultry, and all the instru- 
which here joms it. The river is spanne oe at no great|ments of rustic life. These labours were carried on 
distance from its mouth by a Roman bridge nearly in} without noise or clamour, yet without any affectation of | 


t wre} 
ruins, } arenes 


a natural 
obedience to a severe and in- 
The countenances of these individuals 
were mild and serene, breathing peace and content, the 
bushes which overhang the mouldering slowly jaspect of a community of labourers, When the bell 
reflected there for a moment from }summoned them to their repast, they entered the refectory, 
the blue waves with their singular but splendid costumes | not in a body, but one by one, or two by two, according 
and motley bearers, then re-descending from this pinnacle jas they had carlier or later accomplished the work of the 
of ruins, and the whole long pile of asses and camels The meal consisted, as it did every day, of 
amongst the tufts of rose trees, rose |two or three cakes made of kneaded flour, dried rather 
plantains, with which the further bank of}than baked on hot stones, of water, and fine olives pre- 
haded. A little beyond they were once more | served in oil; sometimes a little cheese, or sour milk, was 
moving along the sands where the swelling |added ; and this is the whole nourishment of these re- 
waves rolled their crest of foaming surf under the very |cluses, who take it standing or seated on the ground. 

* feet of the animals on which they were mounted. The] All the furniture of our countries is unknown to them. 

immense peaked rocks of a distant promontory at length] After partaking of their dinner, tasting their cake, and 

concealed them, and, advancing into the sea, bounded that | drinking a glass of excellent wine of Lebanon, which 

side of our horizon. ‘The sea, at the mouth of the river, |the superior ordered for us, we visited some of the cells, 

xhibits two totally distinets coatsof colouring; blue andj which are all alike. A small chamber, five or six feet 

green, and sparkling with moving brilliants, where its|square, contains for its only furniture a rush mat and a 

ef waters are unmixed; yellow and dull where the descend- carpet; while some images of the saints nailed against 


lofiy and without parapets 
from Damascus to 


A long ca-jsilence, and as if by men actuated rather by 


ravan Aleppo was crossing at the|sense of decorum than by 
1 one by one, some on dromedaries, | flexible rule. 


from the shade of the rose 


moment, and appear 
some on horses, emerging 
arches, 


climbing the summit, 


moment, 
acaihn dis yppres ring 
| 


Jaurels, and 
the river iss 


discernible, 





ing river struggles with its waves, and tinges them with | the wall, an Arabic bible, and some Syriac manuscripts, 
the golden sands which it incessantly bears down into|form its decorations. A long interior gallery, covered 
this roadstead. Seventeen vessels at anchor in the gulf|with thatch, serves as an avenue to all the chambers. 
swayed heavily upon the huge breakers with which it is|'The prospect enjoyed from the windows of this, and in- 
always furrowed, their masts rising and sinking like so!deed of nearly all the monasteries, is admirable; the first 

* 

ef 

if! 


hour under their shade, suddenly heard great outcries 
and the sound of a multitude of human feet ; men, women, 
and children were running to meet us with the beating of 
drums, and the music of flutes and fifes. In an instant 
;we were encircled by five or six hundred wild- looking 
Arabs, whose chiefs, attired in costumes once magnificent, 
ibut now dirty and in rags, advanced towards us at the 
j head of their musicians; they saluted and appeared to 
pay us some very respectful compliments, the words of 
| w hich, however, were quite unintelligible; but aided by 
their own gestures and clamour, and those of their whole 
itribe, we discovered that their meaning was an urgent, 
| perhaps I should say compulsory, request, that we should 
follow them into the heart of the forest, where their camp 
was pitched. It was a tribe of Kurds, who from the 
provinces adjoining Persia, emigrate for the winter with 
\their families and flocks, sometimes to the plains of Me- 
| sopotamia near Damascus, sometimes to those of Syria. 
fy be ‘re. they take possession of an unoccupied wood, 
valley, or hill, and establish themselves for five or six 
months. Far behind the Arabs in civilisation, their inva- 
ision and neighbourhood is dreaded ; in fact, they may be 
called the armed Bohemians of the East. 
| Surrounded by thiscrowd of men, women, and children, 
)Wwe marched for some minutes to the sound of their sa- 
|vage music, and to the cries of a multitude, who regard- 
ed us with curiosity, half jocular, half ferocious. We 
‘soon reached the centre of the camp, and at the entrance 
of the tent of one of their scheiks we dismounted. Our 
horses, which they greatly admired, were committed to 
the charge of a few young Kurds; and we were ourselves 
seated at the foot of a tree, on some Caramanian carpets, 
the scheik’s slaves presenting us with pipes and coffee, 
while the women brought camel’s milk for Julia. 

The appearance of this camp of wandering savages, 
in the midst of a sombre forest, ‘merits description. 

The trees of that part of the forest were thinly scat- 
tered, and interspersed with large glades. At the foot of 
each tree a family tent was pitched, consisting, for the 
most part, of a piece of black goat’s-hair cloth, fastened 
on one side to the trunk of the tree by a cord, and sup- 
ported on the other by two stakes planted in the ground ; 
the whole space occupied by the family was seldom sur- 
rounded by the cloth, but a fragment hung down on the 
side next the sun or wind, to form a shelter, either from 
cold, or from the solar rays. ‘The only visible furniture 
was a row of jars, made of a blackish earth, laid on their 
sides, which are used by the women for drawing water ; 
some bottles of goatskin; sabres and long muskets, sus- 
pended in bundles to the branches of the trees; mats, 
carpets, and a few male and female garments, lying about 
upon the ground. Some of the Arabs possessed two or 





three square chests, to contain their effects, ornamented 
with designs in gilt-headed nails. 
The whole tribe produced but two or three horses. 
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Most fumilies had their tent surrounded by a few beauti- 
ful goats, with long black silky hair and hanging ears, 
some sheep and buffaloes, and a single camel, ruminating 
as it lay with its tall intelligent head erect, and stretched 
towards the entrance of the tent. Almost all had, in 
addition, one or two magnificent white greyhounds of a 
large growth, which, according to the Mahometan cus- 
tom, were fat and well kept, and seemed to acknowledge 
their masters; from this circumstance I infer that these 
tribes employ them in the chase. The scheiks appeared 
to enjoy absolute authority, and the slightest signal on 
their part seemed to re-establish order and silence, which 
the tumult of our arrival had disturbed. Some children, 
having been incited by curiosity to certain trifling indis- 
cretions towards us, they made the men drive them to a 
distant quarter of the camp. The men, generally speak- 
ing, were large, strong, handsome, and well made, and 
their dress denoted negligence rather than poverty. Se- 
veral wore vests of silk, mingled with threads of gold and 
silver, and blue silk pelisses, lined with rich furs; their 
arms were equally remarkable for their rich carvings, and 
the silver with which they were inlaid and ornamented. 
The women were neither shut up nor veiled; they 
were even but half clothed, especially girls from twelve 
to fifteen, whose only vesture consisted of a sort of che- 
mise, of cotton or silk, thrown over the budy, and fast- 
ened by a girdle, leaving the neck and breast uncovered ; 
and a short full kind of trowser ; their feet and legs were 
always bare, and adorned with bracelets of silver above 
the ancle. Their hair, which was generally quite black, 
was plaited in Jong tresses, hanging down to the heels, 
and decked with pieces of coin, threaded ; the neck and 
loins were, moreover, encased in a network of piastres, 
jingling at every step they took, like the scales of a ser- 
pent. These women were neither tall, fair, modest, nor 
graceful, like the Syrian Arabs, nor exhibited the fearful 
and ferocious aspect of the Bedouin females. ‘They were 
for the most part, small, thin, and sunburnt; but gay, 
brisk, playful, dancing and singing to the music which 
had not for a moment suspended its lively and animating 
airs. ‘They showed no embarrassment under our survey, 
nor any modest uneasiness at their half-nakedness before 
the men of the tribe; and the men themselves seemed 
to exercise no authority over them, contenting them- 
selves with laughing at their indiscreet curiosity respect- 
ing us, and pushing them gently and jokingly aside. A 
few of the young maidens were very pretty and piquantes; 





and dashed into the river with all speed, to regain their 
camp. 
After crossing the Nahr-Bairout and the other half of 


we arrived at the hills of red sand extending eastward of 
Bairout, between the sea and the valley ; forming a por- 
tion of the Egyptian Desert, cast at the feet of Lebanon 
and encompassed by magnificent oases. ‘The sand is as 
red as ochre, and as fine as an impalpable powder. The 
; Arabs affirm that this desert of red sand is neither earried 
thither by the winds, nor accumulated by the waves, but 
vomited by a subterranean torrent which communicates 
with the deserts of Gaza and El-Arish, pretending that 
springs of sand exist as well as springs of water, and 
pointing out in confirmation of their opinion the colour 
and form of the sea sand, which in fact bears not the 
smallest affinity to that of the desert. The colours of 
the two are as distinct as those of a course of marble and 
of granite. Be the fact however as it may, the sand, 
whether discharged from subterranean sources or scat- 
tered there by the violent winds of winter, spreads itself 
in sheets five or six leagues in breadth, and raises moun- 
tains or scoops out valleys—changing their respective 
forms with every storm. After a short progress among 
these fluctuating labyrinths, it becomes impossible to as- 
certain unaided where we are, or in what direction we 
are advancing. Hills of sand screen the horizon on all 
sides, and no path can subsist on the surface of these 
waves, which preserve no more traces of the passage of 
horses or camels than do the watery billows of that of a 
ship or boat ; all are effaced by the lightest breeze. Some 
of the downs were so steep that our horses could scarcely 

ascend them, and we were obliged to advance cautiously | 
for fear of being swallowed up by the quicksands which | 
frequently occur. When the simoom of the desert arises, 
these hills wave like the breakers of the sea, and silently 
folding themselves over the adjacent hollows, swallow up 
the camels of the caravan. Such dismal and moveable 
solitudes, where no trace of vegetation can be discerned, 
with the exception of a few large bulbous roots which 


the cultivated plain, shaded by young palms and pines, | 


| ing against it had, in process of time, cleft it in the mid- 
dle, and formed a gizantie arch, resembling the mouth of 
a triumphal monument: the interior walls were polished 
and shining as Carrara marble; the retiring billows left 
them nearly dry, and resplendent with the boiling spray ; 
then soon returning in tremendous breakers, they rushed 
with the crash of thunder into the arch, filling it to the 
vaulted roof, and chafed by the concussion, rebounded in 
a torrent of fresh foam to tl 


he very summit of the rock, 
|}from whence they fell back in white tresses, or in daz- 


as fine as dust. 


lzline showers of wat rv globules, 

Our horses shuddered with horror at every return of 
the waves, while we could not wrest our eyes from the 
conflicting elements, which for half an hour of our route 
inundated the shore with these magnificent sports of 
Others of these detached rocks take the form of 





nature. 
embattled towers; they are entirely covered with the 


w, and united to the shore by natu- 





nests of the sea-sw 
ral bridges, underneath which the subterranean breakers 
are heard roaring and bellowing. In certain spots, rocks 
pierced through by the action of the waves, serve as 
pipes to throw up the saline spray in fountains; which 
rise in broad columns to the height of several feet from 
the earth, and when the surge has retired, return mur- 
muring to their abyss. At the moment we passed the 
spot the sea was running high, rolling to the land in blue 
mountains with transparent crests, and breaking against 
the rocks with a crash that reverberated along a vast ex- 
tent of shore, while the stupendous marine arch of rock 
which we were contemplating seemed to stagger beneath 
the shock. The interminable prospect of an immense 
sea, unbroken by a single sail, at that hour when the first 
shadows of the declining sun began to darken its sur- 
face; those gigantic fractures of the coast; and the tu- 
multuous notse of the waves, shaking enormous rocks 
with as much ease as the feet of birds remove grains of 
sand; the loud subterranean echoes multiplying the 
dull roar of the te mpest j— all this, immediate ly succeed- 
ing the silent and terrible solitudes we had passed, struck 


upon our senses with impressions so various, solemn, and 








roll occasionally under the feet of the horses, give the | 
melancholy impression of a noiseless tempest attended | 
by images of death. They annually extend their inva- 
sion some paces over the cultivated lands in their neigh-} 


bourhood. ‘Towards their verge, therefore, are always to| 

be seen palm or fig trees shooting up their withered 

heads from the surface like the masts of vessels absorbed | 
| 


in the watery wastes. 





they all tint their black eyes with henna round the edge 
of the lids, which gveatly increases the vivacity of their | 
expression. 
a mahogany colour; and the dazzling whiteness of their | 
ivory teeth, set off by lips tattooed with blue, and by their 
tanned complexions, imparted a wild, though not fero- 
cious, character to their physiognomy. ‘They somewhat 
resembled the young women of Provence or Naples, but 
having a more arched forehead, a freer gait, a franker 
smile, and more natural manners. Their countenances 
remain deeply impressed upon the memory, for we are 
not apt to mect with such faces a second time. 

We were surrounded by about one or two hundred of 
the tribe, and having made our observations upon their 
camp, their personal appearance, and their employments, 
we made signs of desiring to remount our horses, which 
were immediately brought to us—and as they were 
frightened by the strange aspect and cries of the sur- 
rounding throng, and by the sound of the drums, the 
scheik made two of his women carry Julia to the out- 
skirts of the forest, the whole tribe accompanying us 
thus far. There we remounted, and they offered us a 
goat and a camel as parting presents, which, however, 
we declined. On our parts, we gave them a handful of 
Turkish piastres (which the young girls divided amongst 
themselves to add to their collars) and two gold coins to 
the scheik’s wives. At a short distance from the forest 
we again fell in with the river, forded it, and under its 
fringe of rose-laurels we met another party of girls of the 
Kurd tribe, about a hundred in number, returning from 
Bairout, where they had been purchasing some earthen 
jars, and some pieces of stuff for a marriage in their tribe, 
and were stopping here to dance in the shade, each hold- 
ing in her hand some article of the domestic economy, 
or of finery, for their companion. ‘They followed us 
very clamorously a long time, laying hold of Julia’s 
dress, and of our horses’ manes, to obtain coin from us, 
and as soon as we had thrown them some they ran away, 








The only distinguishable sound | 
we heard during our painful transit over those pathiees| 


Their legs and hands, also, were stained of | wilds was the dashing of the breakers at half a league| God, and how good to me,” 


distance against the rocks. ‘The setting sun tinged the | 
crests of those mountains of red dust with a colour which | 
I can compare to nothing but the ardent flame of a fur- 
nace; or its rays, gliding down into the valleys, inundated | 
them with fire like the avenues of a blazing edifice. Now| 
and then, on reaching the summit of a hill, we caught 
sight of the white tips of I.ebanon, or of the sca with 
its band of surf bordering the sinuous coust of the gulf 
of Sidon; then suddenly we plunged again into ravines 
of fiery sand, and could no | ynger desery any object but 
the sky above us. 

I watched Julia, who often turned to look after me, | 
her beautiful face suffused with emotion, and learing|! 
traces of fatigue; and in her expressive eyes, which | 
seemed to scrutinise my feelings, I read mingled impres- 
sions of terror, enthusiasm, and delight. The increasing 
roar of the sea indicated our approach to the Mediterra- 
neam coast, which abruptly presented itself immediately 
below us as we traversed a precipitous elevation of at 
least two hundred feet. The solid soil resounding to 
our steps, though still covered with a light bed of white 
sand, proved that trackless waves of sand no longer 
formed our only footing, but were now succeeded by the 
rocks which girdle the whole line of the Syrian coast. 
We had reached a point of it where the perpetual con- 
flict of the rocks and waters has produced a remarkable 
effect; the repeated attacks of the surge, or the shock of 
an earthquake, have detached from the continuous block 
of the cliffs immense mountains o¥ stone, which, rolling 
into the sea, and there fixing themselves in an upright 
position, have been worn, smoothed, and polished by the 
action of the waters for centuries, and have assumed the 
most extraordinary forms. One of these rocks stood be- 
fore us at about a hundred feet distance, rearing its crest 
above the level of the coast ; the waves incessantly beat- 











powerful, as to deprive us of the use of speech, while 
tears of emotion glistened in Julia’s eyes. 
In silence we pursued our way over the narrowest part 





of the desert of red sand, w h we still had to cross, 


and making for the hills of Bairout, at sunset reached 


the great pine forest of the Emir Fakar-el-Din. There 
Julia, recovering her voice, turned to me, and said in a 
tone of eestacy, “Have I not had the most beautiful 
joumey that the world can afford? Oh! how great is 
idded she, “in selecting me, 
young as [ am, for the contemplation of such wonderful 
works !” 
It was night when we dismounted at the door of the 
house; we had other excursions in view for the days that 


intervened before our journey to Damascus. 
Te 
THE COLONISATION OF LEBANON. 
TUE MARONITES, 
The cradle of te Maronites, of whom I am about to 
History, incom] lete an 


fabulous respecting all things that belong to the first een- 


speak, is veiled in obscurity. 


turies of our era, leaves doubts upon the various origins 
which have been assigned to their institutions. They 
have but few books, and these unsubjected to censorship 
or criticism; yet as the knowledge and traditions of a 
people concerning themselves should be always preferred 
to the vain speculations of the traveller, I here submit 
the result of their own histories. 

A holy recluse, named Maron, lived about the vear 
400, and is mentioned by Theodorick and Saint Chry- 
sostom. He inhabited the desert, and his disciples 
having dispersed themselves throughout the different re- 
gions of Syria, built several monasteries, the principal of 
which was in the neighbourhood of Apamea, on the 


fertile banks of the Orontes. All the Syriac Christians 
who were not affected with the heresy of the Monothe- 
lites, took refuge around these monasteries, and from that 
circumstance received the name of Maronites. Volney, 
who lived several mnt nths amo1 them, collected the be st 
accounts of their origin; and his statements nearly coin- 
cide with the following, which I gathered from their 
local traditions: 

Whatever their carlicr history, the Maronites are, in 


the present day, governed by the purest theocracy th 
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incessantly menaced | standing that the Romish church has severely maintained |dred, and become the cherished guests of the whole 
Ithe law of clerical celibacy in Europe, and that many of |country. They are addressed with respect, lodged in the 


her writers have affected to recognise doctrinal Jaw in| monastery, or the scheik’s house, furnished abundantly 


«a en obliged to continue 


the germination 
nw ready to develop that rule of her discipiine, she has been obliged to yiele 


ithe point in tie 





which, according to Volney,/fervent 
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1} with all that the country produces, taken on hawking 


he East, and the Maronite priests, though | parties, confidentially introduced to the society even of 
e na cl 1 devout catholics, are married men. biped a women, and indissoluble ties of friendship are formed 
1 1784, of a hundred and twenty thousand | privilege of marriage, however, is not extended either to} with them, the memory of which the heads of families 
ionks living in community, nor to the bishops,— jtransmit to their children. I do not doubt that if the 





’ f v re ns more than two hundred thousand, !the n 

E s multiplying every day. Its territory is a hundred | the secular clergy and curates alone enjoy it; and all | people were better known, and the magnificent country 
x a a filly square leagues in extent, but has only arbitrary jinconyeuiences that might result from this rule are ob-|they inhabit more frequently visited, many Europeans 
i . dit degrees over the sides of Mount | viated by the seclusion in which Arab women live, the|would establish themselves amongst the Maronites ; 
pd ; ind in the valleys and plains around it, as its |simple patriarchal manners of the people, and by cus-| beauty of scenery, admirable perfection of climate, the 
é a ; population disperses to found new villages.|tom, Far from the purity of sacerdotal morals, the |moderate price of necessaries, analogy of religion, hos- 
d s 4 1 of Zharkle, at the mouth of the valley of) popular respect for the ministers of their faith, or the | pitable manners, individual security and tranquillity, all 
11, opposite Balbec, which, twenty ye wo, scarcely | precept of confession, having in any degree suflered from |coneur to make a habitation amongst them desirable ; and 
itaiued a population of twelve hundred souls, has now {this indulgence, it may be truly suid, that in no country |for my own part, if it were permitted to man to detach 
4 many thousands, and is daily increasing. lof Europe are the clergy so pure, so exclusively devoted | himself from his native soil, if it were not almost a duty 
; The Maronites are subject to the Emir Beschir, andjto their pious ministry, so venerable, or so influential |incumbent upon him to live wherever Providence has 
: form, with the Druses and Motoualis, a sort of despotic|/over the minds of the people as they are here. Those | indicated his cradle and his tomb, there to love and serve 
red federation under the government of that emir. Al-) who would contemplate in actual existence all that the |his compatriots,—if involuntary exile, in short, should 
such the members of these three nations differ in origin, | imagination pictures of the season of infant and pure }ever be my lot, I should no where find it more endura- 
i religion, and in ianners, and are scarcely ever con-| Christianity ; who would sce the simplicity and fervour |ble than in one of these peaceful villages of the Maron- 
founded in the same villages, the interest of defending |of the primitive faith, purity of morals, disinterestedness | ites, at the foot or on the descent of Lebanon, in the 
their common liberty, and the vigorous and politic sway |in the ministers of charity, sacerdotal influence without |bosom of a simple, religious, and benevolent population, 
Emir Beschir, retains them under a single sceptre. abuse, authority without domination, poverty without] under the palm and orange trees of one of the gardens 
i heir numerous habitations cover the space compre- | mendicity, dignity without pride, prayer, vigils, sobriety, ]of those monasteries, within view of the sea and of eter- 

| led between Latakia and St. John d’Aecre, on one | chastity, manual labour—those who would contemplate | nal snows. 
ind Damascus and Bairout on the other. I shall/all this must visit the Maronites. The most rigid philo-}| | The most admirable police (the result rather of reli- 
nuething to say separately of the Druses and the |sopher would find no reform requisite in the public or/gion and morals than of legislation) reigns throughout 
“Tot lis, | private life of these priests, who are alike the example, |the whole extent of territory inhabited by the Maronites. 
Nhe Maronites eceupy the most central valleys, and |the counsellors, and the servants of the people. The traveller may there pursue his journey alone and 
‘ ed ride { the principal group of Lebanon,} ‘There may exist about two hundred Maronite monas-| unguided, by day or by night, without fear of theft or 
\ of Bairout to Svrian Tripoli. The |teries, of various orders, on the surface of Lebanon,| violence; crime is almost unknown; the stranger is 
these jnountains towards the sea are fertile, inhabited by from twenty to twenty-five thousand monks ;|sacred to the Mahometan Arab, but still more sacred to 
ered humerous streams of never-fiiling cas-|but these monks are neither rich, mendicant, oppressive,|the Arab Christian, whose door is open to him at all 
Mhey produce silk, oil, barley, and wheat; the {nor bloodsuckers of the people. They are sucicties of} hours; the kid is killed to do aim honour, the rush-mat 
most inaccessible, and the flanks of the | simple and laborious men, who, wishing to consecrate | surrendered to afford him a bed. In every village there 
ive in all parts piereed by the naked rock :|their lives to prayer and spiritual liberty, renounce the /is a church or chapel, in which the rites of the catholic 
t the indet e activity of this people, to whose |eares incident to bringing up a family, and devote them-| worship are duly celebrated in the Syriac tongue. At 
n those peaks and precipices offer the only secure |selves to God and the culture of the soil in one of these |that part of the service where the gospel of the day is 
hh ‘ ed even the rock to fertility; has|retreats, Their life, as I have just shown, is that of a]introduced, the priest turns towards the congregation and 
e, even to the highest crags, to |laborious peasant. They tend cattle or silk-worms, cleave reads it to them in Arabic. Religion, more lasting than 
eternal snows, terrace walls, formed of blocks of soft rocks, build with their own hands the terrace walls of}the human race, preserves its language sacred, when the 

carried up to these terraces the little vegeta- | their fields, dig, plough, and reap. The monasteries pos- | people have lost theirs. 

il 1¢ down by the waters into the ravines; has /sess but little land; and each admits only as many monks| The Maronites are brave, and, hike all the mountain- 
ised the stone itself, to render it productive, by jas such a portion of Jand will maintain. [ have dwelt/eers, warriors by nature. They muster, at the bidding 
ture with that spare collection of earth, and has |long among this people, have frequented many of their}of the Emir Beschir, to the number of thirty or forty 
of Lebanon a complete garden, covered with mul- | monasteries, and have never heard a single scandal im- | thousand men, either to defend the passes of their moun- 
} fir, olive, and plum trees. The traveller cannot | puted to the monks, or a single murmur against them. | tains, or to rush upon the plain, and make Damascus or 
e his astonishment when, after climbing whole} Each monastery is, in fact, a sort of small farm, the ser-|the towns of Syria tremble. The Turks dare not pene- 
er | of mountains which are but one solid |vants of which are voluntary, and receive, for their only pave into Lebanon while these people are at peace 
ily encounters, in the deep bosom of an|meed, a roof to shelter them, the food of anchorites, and | amongst themselves; the pachas of Acre and Damascus 
] ! gorge, or on the platform of a natural pyramid, |the prayers of the church. So completely is useful labour | have never ventured to set foot there, except when intes- 
iful village, built of white stone, inhabited by a the law of man’s nature, and the condition of virtue and |tine divisions called them in to the succour of either 


re below, that I have not seen one of those 





rous and rich population, with a Moorish castle in | happiness he 


{ itre, a monastery in the distant perspective, a tor-|recluses who did not bear in his features the impress of 


ishing its foam against the foot of the village, and | peace of mind, content, and health. The bishops have 
round him a prospect of vegetation and verdure, |absolute authority over the monasteries within their juris- 
re pine, chestnut, and mulberry trees overshadow jdiction, which jurisdiction is limited—every large village 
!s, or fields of maize and corn. These villages are |having its own bishop. 
uspended almost perpendicularly one above} ‘The Maronite people, whether descended from Arabs 
ther, within a stone’s throw; the human voice itself|or Syrians, partake the virtues of their clergy, and form 
vy be heard from one to the other, yet the steep accli-|a separate race from all others of the East; it might be 
‘the mountain requires such windings and sinu-|conjectured to be a European colony, cast by accident 
3, that the path of communication is probably the |amongst the tribes of the desert. Their personal appear- 


ey of an hour or two. ance, however, ts Arab, The men are tall and handsome, 
In every village is found a scheik, administering the | with a frank, though somewhat proud expression, a mild 





»of the country as a sort of feudal lord ; but that}and intelligent smile; blue eyes, aquiline nose, a light 
] 


e and its administration, although summarily exer-|beard, a noble presence, a deep and guttural voice, and 
ind in the simplest quality of police, by the scheiks,{manners polite without meanness. Their costume is 

is neither absolute nor without appeal; the superior ad-|splendid, and their arms are glittering. Passing through 
ition belongs to the emir and his divan. Justice |a village, and seeing a scheik seated at the door of his 
les partly in the emir and partly in the bishops, be- | battlemented dwelling, his fine horses fastened in the 
tween Whom there is a contested jurisdiction. To the |court, and the chiefs of the village, clothed in their rich 
patriarch of the Maronites is reserved solely the decision —— with girdles of scarlet silk, filled with yatagans 

in Which the civil and religious law come |and silver-hilted kandgiars, their heads enveloped in im- 
Ho Contact—as In marriages, dispensations, separations, |mense turbans composed of various coloured stuffs, with 
prince is obliged to observe the most cautious policy }a large lappet of purple silk falling over the shoulder— 

ids the patriarch and bishops, for the spiritual au-|}you might fancy yourself among a nation of kings. 
thority of the clergy over their flocks is immense and | Bound to Europeans by the strongest of all ties, com- 
incontestable. The clergy consist of the patriarch, who | munity of religion, they love us as brothers, and believe 





ul Cases 


| elected by the bishops, and confirmed by the pope; of|themselyes protected by our consuls and ambassadors 
le pope's legate, sent from Rome, and residing in the |against the Turks. Our travellers, missionaries, and 
inonastery either of Antoura or Kanoubin; of the bishops, | young interpreters, who go to study the Arabic language, 


|party. I may deceive myself, but I imagine that great 
|destinies may be reserved to the Maronite péople,—a 
virgin nation, primitive in its morals, religion, and 
courage; possessed of the traditional virtues of the patri- 
archs, of property, a portion of liberty, and much patriot- 
ism ; and who, by similarity of religion, and the relations 
of faith and commerce, are every day more and more 
impregnated with western civilisation. While surround- 
ing communities fall into impotence and the decay of 
age, it alone appears perpetually to renew its youth, and 
acquire fresh accessions of strength. In proportion as 
Syria becomes depopulated, this people will descend from 
their mountain fastnesses, found commercial towns on 
the seashore, cultivate the fertile plains now left to jackals 
and gazelles, and establish a new dominion in countries 
in which the old are fast expiring. Should a man of 
talent shortly spring up among them, whether from the 
ranks of the all-powerful clergy, or from the family of 
some emir or scheik whom they revere,—a man capable 
of estimating the future, and disposed to ally himself 
with European powers, he would have no difficulty in 
re-enacting the wonders of Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, 
and would leave behind him the veritable gem of an 
Arabian empire. Europe is interested in the realisation 
of this wish; she would have a colony ready to her 
hands on those teeming shores; and Syria,’ repeopled 
with a Christian and industrious nation, would enrich 
the Mediterranean with a commerce which now lan- 
guishes ; open the road to India; drive back the wander- 
ing and barbarous tribes of the desert ; and restore life 











ie superiors of monasteries, and the curates, Notwith-Jare received in every village as a family receives its kin- 


to the East. There are more hopes for the future here 
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LAND. 





than in Egypt. Ezypt has but one man, Lebanon has | who, beyond that, respect popular customs and traditional | THE MOTOUALIS. 


a people. | legitimacies—suffered the posterity of Fakar-el-Din t 


THE DRUSES. 


The Druses, who, with the Motoualis and the Maro-| emir, the sceptre of Lebanon passed to another family 


| The Motoualis, who form but a third part of the popu- 


[reign undisturbed ; and it is not above a century since,} jation of the Lower Lebanon, are Mahometans, of the 
| by the death of the last descendant of the celebrated | .oct of Ali. which is dominant in Persia, whereas the 


| 


Turks belong to the sect of Omar, a schism which was 


s se : . | > as ° 
nites, form the principal population of Lebanon, have} that of Chab, originally from Mecca, and whose present! of cted in Islamism in the thirty-sixth year of the He- 


long passed for a European colony left in the East by| 
the crusaders; but nothing can be more absurd. The | tries. 
characteristics which abide the longest by a people, are | 


chief, the aged Emir Beschir, now governs those coun-| gir, 


The religion of the Druses is a mystery which no auitite 


The partisans of Ali anathematise Omar as a 
usurper of the Kaliphates; Hussein and Ali are their 
The Motoualis, like the Persians, neither eat 


r +} 
-eljat ¢ : age. i » ruses are Ss | tre lle Fi » nN ¢ » netri 3 de »> been ac- 5 . : . a" ° 
religion and language Now the Druses are, most of! traveller has yet been able to penetrate. I have been ac nor drink with the followers of any other sect than their 


them, idolaters, and speak Arabic. They cannot, there-|quainted with several Europeans who had lived many 


fore, be descended from a Frank or a Christian nation.| years among them, and who have confessed to me their ae ko 


They are, most probably, like the Maronites, an Arab) ignorance in this particular. 
tribe of the desert, who having refused to adopt the reli-| who might form an exception, from her habitual residence 


own, and will break the glass or dish which a stranger 
They consider themselves defiled even if 





adv Ste » ‘rself. : 
Lady Stanhope herselt,) their vesture touches ours ; yet, as they are generally 


| weak and despised in Syria, they accommodate themselves 


gion of the prophet, and being persecuted by the new/in the midst of this Arab tribe, and from the deVOUOn| +, circomstances, and 1. have hed many in my eevece 


believers, took refuge in the inaccessible solitudes of the 


mighty Lebanon, there to defend their gods and their] and whose manners she adopts, told me that even to her 


liberty. 


They have prospered ; have often assumed the] the religion of the Druses was a mystery. 


Most travel- 


predominance over the. various populations of Syria ;|lers who have written upon them, consider their worship 


and the history of their principal chief, the Emir Fakar- 
el-Din, rendered by us Facardin, has made them famous 
even in Europe. ‘This prince appears in history about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. Nomi- 
nated governor of the Druses, he gained the confidence 
of the Porte; repulsed the ferocious tribes of Balbec ; 
delivered T'yre and St. John d’Acre from the incursions 
of the Bedouin Arabs; chased the Turkish Aga from 
Bairout, and established his own capital in that city. It 
was in vain that the pachas of Aleppo or Damascus 
menaced or denounced him to the divan; he corrupted 
his judges, and triumphed by fraud or strength over all 
his enemies. ‘The Porte, however, after repeated warn- 
ings of the progress of the Druses, at length adopted the 
resolution of overpowering them by force of arms, and 
prepared a formidable expedition, ‘The Emir Fakar-el- 
Din deternined to temporise ; he had formed alliances 
and concluded treaties of commerce with the princes of 
Jtaly, and he went himself to solicit the assistance which 
those princes had promised him. Leaving the govern- 
ment to his son Ali, he embarked at Bairout, and took 
refuge at the court of Medici, in Florence. 
The arrival of a Mahometan prince in Europe awak- 
ened attention ; a report was spread that Fakar-el-Din 
was a descendant of the princely house of Lorraine, and 
that the Druses derived their origin from the companions 
of a count of Druse, who remained in Lebanon after the 
conclusion of the crusades. In vain were the Druses 
mentioned before the period of the crusades, by the his- 
torian, Benjamin of Tudela. The clever adventurer lent 
his own aid to propagate the new opinion, in order to 
interest the sovereigns of Europe in his fate. 
Afler nine years’ residence at Florence, the Emir Fa- 
kar-el-Din returned to Syria. His son Ali had mean- 
while repulsed the Turks, and preserved inviolate the 
provinces conquered by his father, to whom he surren- 
dered the command ; but the emir, corrupted by the arts 
and luxuries of Florence, forgot that the condition of his 
tule was the power of inspiring his enemies with respect 
and terror. He built magnificent chateaus at Bairout, 
and adorned them in imitation of the Italian palaces, 
with statues and paintings, which shocked the prejudices 
of the Orientals. His subjects began to be dissatisfied ; 
the Sultan Amurath IV. becoming incensed, sent the 
pacha of Damascus with another powerful army against 
Fakar-el-Din; and, while the pacha descended from 
Lebanon, a Turkish fleet blockaded the port of Bairout. 
Ali, eldest son of the emir, and governor of Saphad, 
was killed in an engagement with the Damascenes ; upon 
which Fakar-el-Din sent his second son on board the 
admiral’s vessel, to implore peace ; but the admiral de- 
tained the child a prisoner, and refused all negotiation. 
The emir fled in consternation, and shut himself up with 
asmall number of devoted friends in the inaccessible 
rock of Nilka, which the Turks vainly besieged for a 
whole year, and then retired. Fakar-el-Din, thus set at 


liberty, took the road towards his mountain; but, be-| calf would lead me to believe them either of Samaritan 
trayed by some of the companions of his fortunes, he} origin, or descended from those people of Arabia Petraa, } « 
who incited the Jews to that species of idolatry. tunity of weakening his enemies by dividing them, re- 


was delivered up to the Turks and conducted to Con- 
stantinople. Prostrated at the feet of Amurath, that 


prince at first treated him with generosity and benevo-} with the Christian Maronites, and detesting the Maho- 

He gave him a palace and slaves; but shortly} metan yoke,—numerous, rich, susceptible of discipline,|t 
a 3 ’ , ge} I 

afterwards conceived some suspicions of his vanquished foe, | attached to agriculture and commerce, they will easily| make room for the fugitives. For several 


lence, 


that they are mistaken. One certain fact is, that the re- 
ligion of the Druses permits them to assume the creed 
of any people with whom they communicate ; and from 
hence is derived the opinion of their being schismatic 
Mahometans, though this opinion is not to the purpose. 
The only ascertained point is, that they adore the calf. 


antiquity. ‘They are divided into two castes,—akkals, 
or the sages, and djahels, or the ignorant; and their 
form of worship differs, according as they belong to the 
one or the other of these castes. ‘They hold in venera- 
tion the names of Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus. They 
assemble once a week, each caste on the spot consecrated 





the celebration of their rites, guards keep sentry, lest 


temerity punished with instant death. Women are ad- 
mitted to these mysteries. ‘The priests or akkals marry, 
and have a sacerdotal hierarchy. The chief of the 
akkals, or sovereign pontiff of the Druses, resides at 
the village of El-Mutna. ; 

After the death of a Druse, there is a meeting round! 
his tomb, where testimony is received upon his life; if] 
it is favourable, the akkal exclaims, “ May the Almighty | 
If condemnatory, the priest and 


be merciful to thee !”’ | 
The people at large believe 


his assistant keep silence. 
in the transmigration of souls; and that if the life of < 
Druse has been pure, he will revive in a man_ favourec 
by fortune, brave and beloved by his countrymen; Wf he 
has been base or cowardly, he will return under the form 


| 
| 


1 
{ 
1 


of a camel or a dog. 
The schools for children are numerous, under the 
direction of the akkals, and they are taught to read the 
Koran. Sometimes, when there are but few Druses in 
a village, and a school is wanting, they suffer their chil- 
dren to be instructed with those of Christians, and con- 
tent themselves with erasing the traces of Christianity 
from their minds when, at more mature years, they are 
initiated into their own mysterious rites. Women, as 
well as men, are admitted to the sacerdotal office ; divorce 
is frequent, and impunity for adultery purchased. Hos- 
pitality is sacred, and neither bribe nor menace, what- 
ever its nature, could induce a Druse to betray, even to 
his prince, the guest who had confided himself to the 
sanctuary of his threshold. At the time of the battle 
of Navarino, the European inhabitants of the Syrian 
towns, dreading the vengeance of the Turks, retired for 
several months among the Druses, and there lived in 
perfect security. ‘Their maxim, like that of the gospel, 
is, that all men are brothers, but they observe it better 
than we do: our dogmas are evangelical, our laws pagan, 
In my opinion, the race of the Druses may lay claim 
to the highest antiquity, although its source is lost in the 
obscurity of remote ages. The cast of their physiognomy 








Accustomed in the present day to & sort of fraternity | ¢ 


as only a schism of Mahometanism ; but 1 am convinced | 


to the degree of initiation it has attained ; and during| 


1} thie wha timemrea > 2e rnace » rs ‘ ° e 
with which she inspires men whose language she speaks] wo did not very rigorously observe these intolerant 


precepts. Their origin is ascertained ; they were mas- 
ters of Balbee about the sixteenth century; their tribe, 
as it enlarged, extended itself at first over the sides of 
Lebanon, about the Desert of Bekaa, which they after- 
wards crossed, and mingled with the Druses, in that part 
of the mountain that hangs over Tyre and Saide. The 
Emir Youssef, jealous of their vicinity, armed the Druses 
against them, and dislodged them from Saphad and the 
mountains of Galilee; Daher, pacha of Acre, admitted 
them, and formed an alliance with them in 1760, when 


Pheir institutions coincide with those of the nations of| they were sufliciently numerous to furnish him with ten 


thousand horsemen. 

At this time they took posse 
now a village on the sea-coast under the name of Sour; 
| fought valiantly against the Druses, and completely de- 
| feated the Emir Youssef’s army, twenty thousand strong, 


sion of the ruins of Tyre, 





| though their own number was only five hundred; but 
rage and vengeance had converted them into so many 


heroes, and the intestine disputes which divided the 


any nrofane ner a , sesial he smitiates : 
any profane person should approach the inl lated, be Druses (between the parties of the Emir Mansour and 


the Emir Youssef) contributed to the success of the Mo- 
toualis. ‘They afterwards abandoned Daher, pacha of 
Acre, and their desertion caused his ruin and death, which 
his successor, Djezzar Pacha, cruelly revenged upon them. 
From the year 1777, Djezzar Pacha, master of Saide and 
Acre, pursued unremittingly the destruction of this peo- 
ple, and his persecutions compelled them to effect a re- 
conciliation with the Druses: they joined the party of 
the Emir Youssef, and though reduced to only seven or 
eight hundred warriors, they achieved more in one cam- 
paign for the common cause than the twenty thousand 
Druses and Maronites assembled at Dair-el-Kamar.  Sin- 
gle h inde 1, they carrk d the strong fortress of Mar-Djebaa, 
and put to the sword eight hundred Arnauts who defend- 
edit. Driven from Balbee the following year, after a 
desperate resistance, they took refuge, to the number of 
five or six hundred families, amongst the Druses and 
Maronites; afterwards redescended to the valley, and a 
portion of them now occupy the magnificent ruins of 
Heliopolis, though the greater part are settled on the 
slopes and in the valleys of Lebanon, on the Sour side. 
The principality of Balbec has of late been the subject 
of an implacable strife between two brothers of the Har- 
fousch family, Djadjha and Sultan, who have alternately 
expelled each other from that heap of ruins, and have 
lost in the struggle more than eighty members of their 
own house. Since 1810, the Emir Djadjha has definite- 
ly reigned in Balbee. 
THE ANSARIANS. 


wicious accounts of the 


Volney has given the most j 
Ansarians, who occupy the western part of the chain of 
Lebanon, and the plains of Latakia, Idolaters, like the 
Druses, like them also they envelop their religious rites 
in the occult mysteries of initiation. I shall only con- 
cern myself with that portion of their history which is 
posterior to the year 1807. 

At that time a tribe of Ansarians, feigning a quarrel 


is nearly allied to the Jewish, and their adoration of the} with their chief, quitted their territory in the mountains, 
and came to ask an asylum and protection of the emir 


of Maszyad, who,eagerly seizing so favourable an oppor- 


‘eived the Ansarians, as well as their scheik, Mahmoud, 


within the walls of Maszyad, and carried his hospitality 


o the extent of dislodging part of the inhabitants to 


months all 


and the brave and unfortunate Fakar-el-Din was strangled.| incorporate with the Maronite people, and will advance] went on quietly; but one day when most of the Is- 


The Turks, whose policy contents itself with clearing| at the same pace in civilisation, provided their religious] maelites of Maszyad had left ' 


he town to work in the 





their road of an enemy who gives them umbrage—but| rites are respected. 








fields, at an appointed signal, the Ansarians fell upon the 
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emir 1 his 1, st 1 them, took possession of the 
castle. 1 rcred all t I atin who remained in the 
town, and set it fire. ‘J next day a great number 
of Ansa 18 ithe agents of this detestable con- | 
pirac hi nation had kept secret for four or} 
five 1 \ it t 1 1 Ismaelite pe hed 
nd t t fled to H Hom nd ‘Tripoli 

hie i und ! 1 exe ises of the Ansa- 
rians Jed Burekhardt to lieve that they were an ex] 
triated tribe from H stan. It is certain that they were 
‘ ! edin S l previous to the Ottoman con- | 
] j. @B f them are still idolaters ; and the worship 

the dog, which seems to have been held in honour by 
thre ncient Syrians, and to have given its name to the 
Dow River, Nahr-el-Kelb, near the ancient Berytus, 1 

id to be retained amon eral farnilic { the — 
ria Phis p on the deelin Im t be « 
driven out, or reduced to su tion, by the piied’ and 
M rite 

1Sth WV 
[ returned from an excursion to the monastery of An- 


finest and most celebr ited of Le! 


On quitting Bairout, the road runs for 


foura, one of thre 
some miles along 
the sea shore, under an areade of trees-of all forms and 


foliages 


aloes, and the sveamore fig, the latter a gigantic tree, of 


—mostly truit trees, as fig, pomegranate, orange, 


which the luxuriant fruit, resembling small figs, instead 


of hanging from the 


the trunk and Inanches like moss. After er 


of boughs, is attached to 


extremity 


ossing the 











*}manners, in the 
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clergy ; and he would be equally well ents to these 5 re as professors in a school which he was io Houtidine. 
at Vienna or Paris. He exhibits, indeed, a| I knew these two excellent young men, both full of faith, 
yelates, inheritors of the great,|/and burning with disinte rested zeal. They neglected no 
noble, and peculiar diplomacy of that government, with | means or opportunity of propagating among the Druses, 
which power is nothing, policy and personal dignity | their neighbours, some ideas of Christianity ; but the effect 
of their proceedings was confined to baptising , IN secret 
is a Piedmontese; he wiil certainly land unknown even to the parents, young children of 
t long stationary in these solitudes; Rome will en 1 | | famil ies into which they had introduced themselves undex 
ploy him more us fully in a more stormy theatre. He1 | pre tence of giving medical advice. They struck me as 
me of those men who justify fortune, and have her fa- | little disposed to submit to the somewhat ignorant forms 
ours written beforehand on an active and intelligent |of the Maronite bishops, in matters of education; and I 
nance. He judiciously affects, among these pe ‘0- | believe they will return to Europe without having suc- 
ie, an oriental luxury and a solemnity of costume and | iceeded i in naturalising a taste for more extended know- 
which Asiatics recognise |ledge. ‘The French father was worthy of a professorship 
nor authority. He has nee the Ara-|at Rome or Paris. 
1 ian costume. His immense and carefully combed beard | The convent of Antoura, after the extinction of the 
y }falls in golden waves over his purple robe, and his mare, | order of Jesuits, passed to the Lazarites; the two young 
ae the purest Arabian blood, lively and docile to his hand, | fathers who inhabited it often came to visit us at Bairout, 
be iay vie with the most beautiful mares of the scheiks of pare afforded us a society as agreeable as unexpected ; 
= the desert. We 
| 


duties either 


limodel of those Roman } 


every thing 
Signor Lozanna 





leount 


absence of 
| %. 
neither sanctity 


‘on perceived him coming to meet us, ja niable, modest, simple, solely occupied with severe and 
followed by a numerous escort, and fearlessly wheeling | elevating studies, versed in all the affairs of Europe, and 
about on the rocky precipices over which we advanced | participating the impulse which urges forward the spirit 
with the most timid caution. After the first words of|of the times; their general and intelligent conversation 
compliment he conducted us to his charming villa, where | delighted us the more as being rarely to be met with in 
'a collation awaited us, and soon afterwards accompanied | those desolate regions. 

Antoura, where he provisionally When we passed an evening with them, and discussed 
priests, who had _ left} the political events of our country, the intellectual socie- 
are now the sole oc-| ties decaying or springing up in France, the writers who 
dispute possession of the press, or the orators who alter- 
or when we spoke of 


us to the mon istery of 
j re sided, Two 
| France since the 


young Lazarite 
revolution of July, 
}cupants of this fine and vast convent, formerly built by 
have frequently tried to establish their} nately obtain that of the tribune; 


| Jesuits, who 
































river over the Roman bridge, the appearance of which I jmission and influence among the Arabs, but have never | the doctrines of futurity, or those of the St. Simonians, 
have before described, the road foliows, as far as Cape | vet succeeded, and have little prospect of success in our} we might have imagined ourselves within two leagues of 
Batroun, a sandy flat, formed by an arm of Lebanon|days, for a very simple reason—there are no politics in|the Rue du Bac, chatting with men who had left Paris in 
projecting into the sea, and consisting of one rock, through | the religion of the Fast; perfectly distinct from the civil|the morning to return to it in the evening. The two 
which, in remote azes, a road has been scooped, com- | power, it confers neither influence nor state employment. | Lazarites were at the same time models of sanctity, and 
manding a magnificent view. The sides of the rock are} The sta thometan; Catholicism is free, but has no |of simple and pious fervour. One of them was a great 
in many places covered with Greek, Latin, and Syriac {hum in means of domination; now as it is by human] j inves alid; the bleak air of Lebanon irritated his lungs and 
inscriptions, and with symbolical figures sculptured upon | means, chiefly, that the Jesuitical sytem has endeavoured | was shortening his days. A word written to his supe- 
its face, whose meaning cannot now be decipherc to act, and does act, upon religion, this country does not |riors would have obtained his recall to France, but he 
probably they rel to the worship of Adonis f V{suitit. Religion is here divided into orthodox and schis-] would not take it on his conscience. He came to con- 
practised in th ! f recording to tradit matic communions, with each of whom faith is a portion |sult M. Laroyére, who accompanied me, and asked him 
temples and funeral were ded 1 to him] of th d and spiritual ‘ec of families i , in character of physician, he could formally and con- 
near the spot where 1, which is b ltobe} Av m, indeed irreco) le hatred, exists in a|scientiously give it as his opinion that the air of Syria 
on the banks of th un t « ed | stronger degree between the various Christian commu- | was fatal to his constitution. M. Laroyére, with a con- 
On descending from thi | jue platform, |nions than between the Turks and Christians. Conver- lscience as scrupulous as the young priest’s, hesitated to 
t sulle cha acter, J {sions are, in these countries impossible, since a chan; ze | pass so decided an opinion, and the worthy clergyman 
of the trave t n a deep contract-|of communion would brand with meena he opprobrium, | repressed his complaints, and staid. 
ed of tl t 1 road i ut toland would often | punished with death by a mee al!’ These ecclesiastics, lost as it were in the space of that 
lead ; here t Ki D Rive flows noise-| village, or a fa nily. As for the Mahometans, conversion | vast monastery, where a single Arab servant attended 
kk between two ir \ of 1 two or} ami t them is unheard of. Their religion is a prac ctie| upon them, received us with that cordiality which thie 
th | » height; in eceu tleal Deism, the morality of which is the same in principle |name of countryman inspires in those who meet in far 
the w! 4 i iters fas that of Christianity, but isnot founded on the doctrine | distant regions. We passed two days with them, and 
ind th Lh 1 co } with t w-!of the incarnation of the Deity. The doctrine of Ma-| were each accommodated with a large cell containing a 
can i thick green arch on the|hometanism is simply a belief in divine inspiration,|bed and chairs—furniture quite unusual in these moun- 
ban i ) the whole bed of t | manifested by a man wiser and more favoured with the | tains. 
V1 th < upon the}ecelestial emanation than his fellow creatures. Some} The convent is situated on the skirts of a pine wood, 
very k p lge, of which the | miraculous operations have since beea mixed up with the |in the hollow of a valley, which, at the mid-height of 
arch is so t | t cannot ( sed with- | missi Mahomet, but ths se legendary miracles of | Lebanon, enjoys, through an opening defile, a boundless 
out trem (ra is cut in the face of the | Is! umism do not sins the foundation of the religion, and | vista over the coasts and sea of Syria. The remainder 
rocks, forming t ( n vst steps, Which |are even rejected by enlightened Turks. All religions lof the landscape is filled up with spiral summits of gray 
though ha | | licularly over the flood, | have their lege » their absurd traditions, their popular | rock, crowned with villages and large Maronite monas- 
m vet, in all tern : of it and descent, | aspects ; the p sophical view of Mahometanism is pure |teries. Some pines, orange, and fig trees, grew here and 
be tray “lon ho wk. We trusted to the instinet of | {,om these grosser mixtures; it consists only in resigna-|there in the more sheltered nooks of the rocks, and near 
our sure-footed steeds; but tt sof the steps,|tion to the will of God, and charity towards men. I|the torrents or springs. It is altogether a scene worthy 
the smooth | 1of the sto the depth of the have conversed with a great number of truly religious | of Naples, or of the gulf of Genoa. 
precip m it at tim to close our) Turks and Arabians who admitted nothing but what is| The windows of our cells looked onthose of a convent 
eves. t path, a few years since, the Pope's! reasonable and human in their ereed. ‘Their reason had! of Maronite women, and the arrival of a company of 
last legate to the Maronites was precipitated, by a stum-j no efforts to make to accept dogmas from which it revolted. foreigners in their neighbourhood appeared to excite a 
ble of his horse, into the gulf below, and perished. It|Theirs was practical and contemplative Deism. Such | lively sensation among the nuns, who belong to the prin- 


with 
On an opposite 


issues upon an elevated platform smiling 


villages. 


vineyards, and litthe Maronit 


hill appears lian architecture, 





with porticos, terraces, and balustrades, constructed by 
1, Bishop of Abydos, the present legate 
of the holy see in Syria, for his winter retreat. He 


Kanobin, the 


Signor | Z 





passes the summer in the monastery of 
residence of the | 


f Maronites, situated much higher up the moun- 


of the 


tain, almost inaccessible, and in the winter buried in 
! 


an acute and solid understanding, has been happily 


chosen by the court of Rome for representing her policy 
hae I influc nee 


and manacing with the superior Maronite 


tillage, | 


lesiastical capital | 
| 


of Italian | f 
habits, with a cultivated mind, profound erudition, and | 


lien are not easily converted; it is natural to descend | cipal families of Lebanon, 


from marvelous to simple doctrines, but not to remount} No social utility is here attached to female convents. 
| fo n the simple to the marvelous. Volney, in his Syrian Travels, mentions the convent 
Another inconvenience attended the interference of|near Antoura, and the horrible atrocities practised, ac- 
jthe Jesuits amongst the Maronites. The very nature of | cording to rumour, by a woman named Hindia, upon her 
| their institution tends to create parties, and pious factions, | novices. The name and history of the said Hindia are still 
| both amongst the clergy and laity; the very ardour of| very rife in the mountains. Imprisoned many years by 
their zeal inspires either enthusiasm or hatred : nothing can lorde sr of the Maronite patriarch, her repentance and good 
jremain lukewarm within their sphere. The superior conduct at length procured her liberty; and she died 
| Maronite clergy could not regard with an eye of favour | not long since, a reputed saint, among some Christians 
the establishment, in the midst of them, of a religious of her sect. She was a fanatic, either real or pretended, 
fraternity which threatened to wrest from their spicianal land succeeded in exciting fanaticism in a few simple = 
jomination a part of the catholic population. credulous imaginations. This Arab land is the soil « 
The Jesuits then no longer exist in Syria; but within | prodigies ; any thing will take root in it, and any vag 
these few years two young abbes, a French and a Ger-|lous or fanatical person may become a prophet in turn ; 
|man, have settled there, on the invitation of a Maronite/a truth of which Lady Stanhope will furnish an addi- 
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tional manifestation. This disposition to the marvelous 
proceeds from two causes; a religious feeling strongly 
developed, and a want of due equilibrium between the 
imagination and the reason. Phantoms appear only in 
the night, and the land of ignorance is always likewise 
that of miracles. 

T’he terrace of the convent of Antoura, in which we 
walked part of each day, is shaded by the magnificent 
orange trees, cited by Volney as the finest and most an- 
cient in Syria. They have not yet perished; but throw 
their deep and balmy shadow over the garden and roof 
of the convent, like walnut trees of fifty years growth in 
our climate ; and still bear on their trunks the names of 
Volney and of some English travellers, who like ourselves 
had rested at their feet. 

The group of mountains which comprises Antoura is 
known under the name of Kesrovan, or the chain of 
Castravan, extending from the Nahr-el-Kebir to the Nahr- 
el-Kelb. This constitutes the country properly called 
Maronite; which belongs to that people, and to which 
their privileges are limited, though they are daily spread- 
ing themselves over the country of the Druses, and car- 
rving with them their laws and morals. 

“The principal production of these mountains is silk, 
The miri, or territorial impost, is fixed in proportion to 
the mulberry trees possessed by each proprietor. The 
Turks demand from the Emir Beschir one or two miris 
as an annual tribute, and the emir no doubt secures seve- 
ral more on his own account; nevertheless, and in spite 
of the Maronite complaints of the excess of taxation, 
these imposts are not to be compared in degree with what 
we pay in France or England; it is not the rate of taxa- 
tion, but its inequality and arbitrary exaction, that op- 
presses a nation. If the taxes in Turkey were legal 
and fixed, they would scarcely be felt; but while there 
is no determinate legal tax there, neither is there any, or 
only a languishing and uncertain, agricultural property— 
that interest, on the flourishing condition of which the 
riches of a nation depend. ‘The village scheiks assess 
the impost, and appropriate a portion to themselves, 

On the whole, these people are happy. Exempted 


! 
The author’s journal was here interrupted. At the 
beginning of December he lost his only daughter; she 
was carried off in two days, at the moment when her 
health, declining in France, appeared to be completely re- 
established by the air of Asia. She died in the arms of 
her father and mother, at a country house in the envi- 
rons of Bairout, wherein M. de. Lamartine had esta- 
blished his family for the winter. The vessel, which he 
had sent back to Europe, was not expected to return 
till the month of May, 1833. They remained, there- 
fore, in the mountains six months after this terrible 
event, overpowered by the stroke of Providence, and 
without any other diversion of their grief than the sym- 
pathising tears of their traveling companions and friends. | 
In May, the ship Alceste returned to Bairout, according | 
to agreement; but the travellers, to spare the unhi 
mother an additional pang, declined to embark again in 
the same vessel which had conveyed them in happiness | 
and confidence with the charming child whom they had 
lost. M. de Lamartine had had his daughter’s body em- | 
balmed, that it might be carried back to St. Point, where, 
in her last moments, she had testitied a desire of being 
interred. The sacred deposit he committed to the Al-} 
ceste, which was to sail in company, and hiring a second | 
ship, the brig Sophia, Captain Coulonne, went on board | 
it with his wife and friends, 
The Journal of his notes is not resumed for four 
months after his misfortune. } 
Previously to quitting Syria, he visited Damascus, 





| 
| 
| 








Balbec, and several other remote and memorable places, 
and these excursions form the subject of the notes which 


commence with the account of Constantinople, &c. 
BALBEC AND DAMASCUS. } 
On the 28th of March I left Bayruth for Balbee and 
Damascus. ‘The caravan consisted of twenty-six horses, 
and eight or ten Arabs on foot, as servants and escort. | 
On quitting Bayruth, the road ascends by paths cut! 
in a red sandy soil. The edges of these paths, which 
are adorned with the various flowers of Asia, present all 





the colours, a 











from the oppressions of the Turks, their nominal masters, 
who fear them, and dare not invade their provinces, their} 
religion is free and honoured ; their churches and con-} 
vents cover the summits of the hills; their bells, which! 
they love as the sound of liberty and independence, chime | 
night and day the hours of prayer in their valleys ; they! 
are governed by their own chiefs, chosen according to} 
their own customs, or succeeding by inheritance among} 
their principal families; a rigorous but just police main- 
tains order and security in the villages ; property is re- 
cognised, guaranteed, and transmissible from father to 
son; commerce is active; their morals are perfectly sim- 
ple and pure; and I have seen no population in the 
world on whose features the impress of health, generosity 
of spirit, and civilisation, was more legible than on those 
of the inhabitants of Lebanon. The information of the 
people, though limited to reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the catechism, is so far universal, and gives the Maronites a 
legitimate ascendancy over the other Syrian nations. Iean 
compare them only to the peasants of Saxony and 
Scotland. 

We returned to Bairout by the shore. The moun- 
tains adjoining which are overspread with monasteries, 
constructed in the style of Florentine villas of the middle 
ages. A village is planted on every eminence, crowned 
with a forest of pines, and traversed by a torrent, falling 
in a brilliant cascade to the bottom of a ravine. Little 
fishing ports abound through the length of the indented 
coast, full of small boats, attached to the moles or rocks; 
tich patches of vineyard, barley, and mulberry trees, 
slope down from the village to the sea, and the bell-towers 
of monasteries and churches are seen above the dark 
verdure of the fig and cypress. There are two leagues 
of the white sandy strand separating the foot of the moun- 
tain from waves limpid and blue as those of a river, 
which might well deceive the eye of a traveller; if he 
could forget the distance of eight hundred leagues inter- 
vening between him and Europe, he might fancy him- 
self on the borders of the lake of Geneva, between Lau- 
sanne and Vevay, or on the enchanting banks of the 
Saone, between Macon and Lyons; only the frame of 
the picture is more majestic at Antoura, and raising his 
eyes he will behold the snowy tips of Sannin piercing the 
sky, like tongues of fire. 











id exhale all the perfumes of spring. 
‘s these flowers, I observed the nopal, a thorny 
ic br 
ir mountains; the caronbicr, the most beautifu 
| ish green, 





Bes 


I 
shrub, with clustering yellow flowers, like t 


yom of 


tree of 


0 
these regions, with leaves of a dark brow: 
intertwining branches, and a brown glossy bark. ‘The 





vine, too, was hanging in festoons from tree to tree. 
After journeying about half an hour, we reached th 
summit of the peninsula which forms the Cape of Bay- 
ruth. Itterminates by a rounded.point extending in the 





sea, and its base is formed by a beautiful wide plai 
intersected by the Nahr-Bayruth. 

This plain, which is well watered and cultivated, and 
thickly planted with fine palms, green mulber 





and pines with their broad and tufted tops, terminates at 
the foot of the first hills of the Libanus. 

At the culminating point of the plain of Bayruth, ap- 
pears the magnificent scene of Fakar-el-Din, or Facar- 
Din. This is the grand promenade and ride of Bayruth, 
and the daily resort of Turkish, Arab, and European 
horsemen. I used to pass some hours there every day, 





sometimes galloping over the sandy deserts which com- 
mand the vast blue horizon of the Syrian sea, and some- 
times pacing and meditating beneath the alleys of young 
pine trees which cover a part of the promontory. 

This is the most beautiful spot I ever saw in the world : 
gigantic pines, whose vigorous trunks slightly incline 
beneath the sea-breeze, and whose wide spreading tops, 
rounded like domes, are grouped two or three together, | 
or scattered singly at the distance of twenty paces one | 


from another, over the gold coloured sand, bepatched 
here and there by a light green down of turf and ane- 
mones. These pines were planted by Fakir-el-Din, 
whose marvelous adventures have spread his fame in 
Europe. The place still retains his name. I saw with 
regret a more modern hero daily hewing down the trees 
which another great man had planted. Ibrahim Pacha 


has ordered many to be felled for the use of his navy.|defiles of the Libanus. It is the most re! 


But there still remain enough to mark out the promon- 
tory to the eye of the navigater, and to render it the 
admiration of every lover of the romantic scenery of 


nature. | 
I think the finest view of the Libanus is that which is; 
obtained from Fakir-cl-Din. The spectator is there at! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. lthe foot of the mountains, but yet sufficiently distant to 


be beyond their shade, and to embrace with his eye their 


height, to discern the gloom of their defiles, and 





\ 
the foam of their torrents, and to command a_ perfectly 


ik the mountains, 





| distinct view of the first cones which flat 
and on each of which rises a monastery of Maronites, 
surrounded by a grove of pines, cedars, or black ey- 


presses, 
i 





The Sannin, the most elevated and py rami 
the Libanus, commands all the inferior ridges, and with 
its almost perpetual snow majestically bounds the gold, 
violet, and pink horizon of the mountains, which floats 
} ! 


in the firmament like a vapour—a transparent smoke, 


through which one seems to discern the other side of the 
heavens. This is a phenomenon which I never saw 
any where except among the mountains of Asia, and I 


used to gaze on it every evening with delight. On the 





southern side, the Libanus gradually lowers to the ad- 


jvanced cap of Saide, formerly Sidon. Its ridges are no 


longer covered with snow, except here and there two or 


}three more remote, and more elevated than the others, 


and the rest of the Libanian chain. Like a ruined city 
wall, now rising, now falling, they follow the line of the 
plain and the sea, and are lost in the vapour of the west, 
towards the mountains of Galilee, on the shore of the 
sea of Genesareth, otherwise the lake of Tiberias. 

On the north is perceived a corner of the sea which 
advances into the plain like a dead lake, and is half con- 
cealed by the massive verdure of San Dimitri, the most 
beautiful hill in Syria. In this lake, whose junction 
with the sea is not discernible, some vessels are always 


lying at anchor; and on its | 





inks grow lentisks, laurels, 
and nopals. 

From the harbour, a bridge constructed by the Romans 
and restored by Fakar-el-Din, rises in lofty ogive arches 
across the river of Bayiuth. The latter crosses the 
plain, through which it diffuses life and verdure, and 
then is lost at a little distance down the harbour. 

This was the last excursion I made with Julia. She 
was mounted, for the first time, on a horse of the desert, 
which I brought from the Dead Sea, and which she rode, 
led by an Arab servant. We were alone; the day, 
though in November, was bright and warm, and _ the 

mae 


cround was covered with verdure. I never before saw 


Julia so perfectly enjoying her existence, and deriving such 





rapturous sens itl ; from the obje cts she beheld around 
her. She every moment turned towards me with some 
exclamation of delight; and when we had rode round 
the hill of San Dimitri, « 1 tl pl 1, and reached 
the ] e tres where h ed, she said, “ Surely, this 
s the loi t and the 1 t delichtful excursion [ ever 
had in my life Alas! it w t last ! 

A for ht afterwards, I was riding alot nd weep- 
1 beneath the s tres nd the i f thy 
celestial being whom I had ed and lost, « ted 
mly in my breast. I | e; to me nature ha 
lost those charms which I { 5 e, dot through 
the mind of 1 child I e her yet— till delight 
my eye but eno] animates my heart; and if 
it be for a moment animated, it soon sinks again, cold 


wind broken, into the gulf of sorrow and desolation 


which Heaven has prepared for it by so many irreparabl 
losses 

In the direction of the east, the eye rests first on some 
light hills of sand as red fire, from whence arises a 
sort of pinky white vapour; then, following the line of 
the horizon across the desert, is discerned the dark blue 
bound ry of the ocean, which terminates the whole ple- 


1 


ture, and in the distance blends with the sky, creating a 


mist which leaves their limits undecided. Over the hills, 


the plain, and the sides of the mountains, are scattered 
bers of pretty little detached houses, each of which 


orchard of mulberry, pine, and fig trees; and 


here and there, in groups more compact and striking to 
the eye, villages and monasteries rise on their rocky 
pedestals, and reflect on the ocean the yellow rays of the 
eastern sun. Two or three hundred of these monas- 


teries are scattered over the rocks, promontories, and 





lous country 


jin the world, and the only one perhaps in which the 


existence of the monastic system has not led to those 


abuses, which in other place s have brought about its 
destruction. 

The monks in this part of the world are poor and 
dustrious, and subsist by the labour of their hand 
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They are, strictly speaking, merely pious agriculturists ; | At every step along our path, which formed a sort of} we found ourselves in the regions of snow. We pro. 
and the only boons they ask of the government and the | cornice to the rock, the cascades descended on our heads, | ceeded along an elevated plain, lightly undulated by hil- 

or flowed into the interstices which the water had worked locks, like the summit of the Alps, and gained the defile 
After jour- 


population are, the bit of ground which they cultivate, 
and the privilege of being left undisturbed to their solitude | for itself in the living rock. These interstices were like |leading to the other side of the Libanus. 
and meditation. Their present existence in the midst of| gutters to the lofty roofs of the mountains, and inces-|neying for two hours, two or three feet deep in snow, 
these Mahometan regions, fully explains the creation of santly carried the waters down the declivities. ‘The |we discerned the lofty and frozen points of the Anti- 
the early asylums of suffering and persecuted Christian-| weather was hazy. The wind howled among the fir|Libanus; next, its naked and barren sides; and at last, 
ity, and the vast multiplication of these asylums of reli-| trees, and every moment wafted along clouds of snow, |the beautiful broad plain of Bka, forming a continua- 
gious liberty in the ages of barbarism and intolerance. | whieh were pierced and coloured by the fugitive rays of tion of the valley of Balbec on the right. This plain 

Here the necessity of their existence was first felt, and the March sun. I well recollect the novel and picturesque | commences at the desert of Horus and Hama, and does 
here that necessity still exists to the Maronites; conse-|effect presented by our caravan, as it crossed one of the |not terminate till it reaches the mountains of Galilee, 
quently, these monks have continued what monks should jravines of these cascades. The rocky flanks of the}near Saphad. It is one of the finest and most fertile 
be every where, but what they cannot be any where save | Libanus suddenly took a turn inward, like a deep bay on| plains in the world, but it is scarcely cultivated ; it is still 
by exception. If the present state of society and religion |the sea-coast ;—a torrent, confined by some blocks of | infested by wandering Arabs; and the inhabitants of 
be suited to any kind of monastic orders, it is certainly | granite, filled with its foaming bubbles this cleft in the | Balbec, Zaklé, and the other villages of the Libanus, can 
least congenial to those which had their birth in another |mountain : the spray of the cascade, which fell from the | with difficulty venture to sow a few seeds in it. It is 
epoch, and were created for other circumstances and |height of several toises above, was driven by the winds | watered by numerous torrents and inexhaustible springs ; 


other necessities. 
The wants of past times differ from the wants | the sort of bay, and which, suddenly inclining, descended 
of the present. |to the bed of the torrent which we had to pass. A nar- 

There are only two things which can be better effected | row path, like a cornice, running along these two projec- 


creations, 


by modern monastic orders than by governments and |tions of rock, was the only way by which we could | 


individual exertions ; namely, the intellectual instruction |descend to the torrent in order to cross it. Along this 
of mankind, and the relief of their corporeal miseries. |cornice we could only pass one by one ina file. I was 
Schools and hospitals are the only places which remain | almost the last of the caravan. The long line of horses, 
open to monks in the present state of things; but before | baggage, and travellers, descended successively to the 
they are fitted to occupy those places, they must them-/|depth of this gulf, turning and disappearing completely 
selves share the light which they would attempt to dif-|in the mist of the waters, and re-appearing by degrees 
fuse: it is requisite that they should be better informed |on the other side and on the other cornice of the passage. 
and more truly moral than the people whom they wish |They were at first veiled in vapour, of a pale yellow 
to instruct and improve. But to return to the Libanus. |colour, like the smoke of sulphur; next, white and trans- 
We commenced our ascent by paths and steps cut! parent like the silvery foam of the waters; and, at last, 
in the rock: the former are yellowish and the latter | brilliantly coloured by the 1ays of the sun, which shone 
slightly tinged with pink; and they produce those beau-|out more brightly as the file reascended the opposite 
tiful hues in which the mountain is clothed when viewed | flank of the mountain. It was like a scene from the 
from a distance. We saw nothing remarkable until we |Inferno; but realised more terrifically than even Dante’s 
had ascended about two thirds of the mountain, when |imagination could have conceived. But where is the 
we found ourselves on the summit of a promontory | poet like nature? What invention is like that of God? 
which advances over a deep valley. | Hammana, a Druse village, where we proposed to rest 
One of the most beautiful prospects which the works | for the night, was already visible at the upper opening 
of God present to the eyes of man, is the valley of Ham- | of the valley which bears its name. It stands on a mass 
mana. It now lay beneath our feet. This valley com- of pointed and broken rock, tipped by eternal snow ; and 
mences by a dark and deep defile, dug almost like a/the house of the scheik stands on an elevated projection 
grotto under the snows of the highest points of the Li-|of rock in the centre of the village. ‘Two deep torrents, 
banus. At first, it is distinguishable only by the torrent | bedded in the rocks, and here and there obstructed by 
which descends from the mountains, and which traces in| blocks which break their foam, completely encircle the 
the obscurity a line of moving light. It insensibly widens | village. We crossed them by walking over some trunks 
as it descends, and its torrent swells from cascade to cas-| of fir trees, over which some earth is scattered; and 
cade ; then, suddenly taking a turn to the east, like aj|from thence we climbed to the houses. These, like all 
stream which by falling into a river becomes itself a river, the houses of the Libanus and Syria, when seen from a 
it joins a larger valley, and is thus itself converted into a distance, present an appearance of regularity and pictu- 
valley. It extends, in an average width of half'a league, resque architecture, which at first glance deceives the eye 
between two chains of the mountains ; and it runs in the by a resemblance to groups of Italian villas, with their 
direction of the sea by a regular and gentle slope. 
rises into hills wherever the masses of rock obstruct its | trades. 
level course. | However, the castle of the Scheik of Hammana sur- 
On these hills are built villages, separated by ravines ; | passes in elegance and grandeur every similar building I 
and on each of the vast plateaux, which are surrounded | have seen, except the palace of the Emir Beschir, at Dier- 
by dark fir trees, rises a fine monastery. Through the |el-Kamar. It can be compared only to one of our finest 
ravines are dispersed the waters of a thousand cascades, | Gothic castles of the middle ages,—such at least as their 
which roll dowm vard in glittering foam |ruins denote them to have been, or as pictures represent 
The flanks of the Libanus, which enclose the valley,| them. Windows in ogive arches, adorned with balco- 
are themselves covered with groups of fir trees, convents, |nies; a wide and lofty entrance-gate, surmounted by an 
and villages, whose blue smoke rises to the summits of ogive arch which rises like a portico above the thresh- 
the precipices. At the time when this valley opened on jold; two stone benches carved in arabesque patterns, 
my view, the sun was setting on the sea, and its rays,)and placed on each side of the gateway ; a flight of seven 
Jeaving the defiles and ravines in partial obscurity, |or eight semicircular stone steps, descending to a broad 
merely lighted the roofs of the convents and village | terrace shaded by two or three large sycamores, and 
houses, and the tops of the firs and other lofty trees. | refreshed by water perpetually running in a marble foun- 
The waters, which were then much swollen, fell from all | tain : such was the scene. Seven or eight armed Druses, 
the shelves of the mountains, and gushed in foam from |arrayed in their gay coloured costume, and standing in 
the clefis of the rocks, embracing, by two large arms of | martial attitude, seemed to await the orders of their chief; 
silver or snow, the beautiful platform which supports the sone or two negroes, clothed in blue jackets ; a few young 
villages, convents, and groves of fir trees. ‘The noise of {slaves or pages sitting at play on the flight of steps ; and 
the descending waters, like the pealing organ of a cathe-/| under the arch of the great doorway, the scheik himself, 
dral, resounded on all sides, and was so loud as to be| wrapped in his scarlet pelisse, with a pipe in his hand, 
almost stunning. }and seated in an attitude indicative of power and repose ; 
I have rarely felt so profoundly the peculiar beauty of |two young and beautiful females, the one looking from 
mountain scenery: it is a grave and melancholy sort of |a window at the top of the building, and the other in a 
beauty, totally different from that of the plains or the| balcony above the door; such were the figures of the 
It is a beauty which makes the heart retire within | picture. 
itself, instead of opening it; and which partakes of the} At Hammana we slept in a chamber which had been 
melancholy reserve attendant on religious feeling in mis-| prepared for us some days previously. We rose before 
fortune, rather than the expansion, love, and joy which!the sun, and ascended the last height of the Libanus. 
Our ascent occupied an hour and a half, and at length 


sea 


accompany religious feeling in happiness ! 


Every age has its social and religious! over the two promontories of gray rock which formed | 


It terraced roofs and their balconies adorned with balus- | 


‘and at the time when we saw it, it presented the aspect 
|of a marsh, or an ill-drained lake, rather than a plain. 

At four o’clock we descended to the town of Zakle; 
and the Greek bishop, a native of Aleppo, received us 
land provided us with lodgings. We again set out 
jon the 30th, to cross the plain of Bk4, and to sleep at 
| Balbec. 

} RUINS OF BALBEC. 

We left Zaklé, which is a pretty Christian village at 
|the foot of the Libanus, on the border of the plain fac- 
jing the Anti-Libanus; and we pursued our course along 
the roots of the mountains, reascending in the direction 
lof the north. We passed a ruined edifice, on the remains 
|of which the Turks have erected a dervish’s house and a 
|mosque, presenting a grand and picturesque effect. 
| According to Arabian traditions, this is the tomb of 
|Noah, whose ark touched the summit of the Sanium, 
and who dwelt in the lovely valley of Balbec, where he 
idied and was buried. Some ancient arches, and other 
| structures of Greek or Roman origin, seem to confirm 
|the traditions. It would appear at least that in all ages 
|this spot has been consecrated by the memory of some 
|}great event:—stones support the evidence of history. 
iWe journeyed onward, not without reflecting on those 
remote days when the children of the patriarch dwelt in 
| these primitive regions, and laid the foundations of build- 
lings which are now problematical to us. 

We were seven hours in crossing obliquely the plain 
leading to Balbec. When we arrived at the river which 
/intersects the plain, our-Arab escorts wished to oblige us 
ito direct our course to the right, and to sleep that night 
jin a Turkish village three leagues from Balbec. My 
|dragoman could not enforce obedience to my orders, and 
|I was obliged to gallop back to the other side of the river 
to force the two chiefs of the caravan to follow us. I 
| advanced upon them whip in hand ; but a threat sufficed 


jto make them accompany us, though not without mur- 
muring. 

As we approached the Anti-Libanus, the plain became 
more dry and rocky. Anemones and snow drops were 
as numerous as the bubbles beneath our feet. We began 
to perceive an immense black mass, which detached it- 
self from the white sides of the Anti-Libanus: this was 
Balbec. At length we reached the first ruin: this was 
a small octagonal temple, supported on columns of red 
Egyptian marble. Several of the most lofty of these 
columns have evidently been truncated, as some have a 
volute at the capital, and others have no trace of any 
volute. In my opinion, they have been transported 
hither and cut at a very recent period, for the purpose of 
supporting the cap of a Turkish mosque or the roof of 
a santon, probably in the time of Fakar-el-Din. The 
materials are fine, and the workmanship of the cornices 
and the roof bear some traces of skill in art; but these 
materials are evidently fragments of ruins, restored by a 
comparatively feeble hand, and a taste already corrupt. 

This temple is situated at a quarter of an hour’s jour- 
ney from Balbec. Impatient to gain sight of the grand 
and mysterious monuments bequeathed to us by the most 
remote antiquity, we urged on our horses, who were be- 
ginning to manifest symptoms of fatigue, and were 
stumbling here and there over blocks of marble, shafts 
of columns, and capitals. The boundary walls of all 
the fields surrounding Balbec are built of these ruins: 
antiquaries may here find an enigma in every stone. 
Some traces of cultivation began to reappear, and large 
walnut trees, the first I had seen in Syria, rose between 
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Balbec and us, and their branches still concealed from us| tion to it, and to confer on that quarter of the world, 


the ruins of the temples. At length we discovered them. 


They were not, properly speaking, either temples or 


ruins. . : 
We beheld before us a hill of architecture, which sud- 


denly rose above the plain at some distance from the hills 
of the Anti-Libanus. We passed along one of the sides 
of this hill of ruins, upon which rises a forest of grace- 
ful columns. These were now gilded by the setting sun, 
and presented the dead yellow tints of the marble of the 
Parthenon, or the tuff of the Coliseum at Rome. Among 
these columns there are some still retaining uninjured 
their richly carved capitals and cornices: they are ranged 
in long and elegant files along the walls which enclose 
the sanctuaries. Some are reclining against the walls, 
and are supported by them, like trees whose roots are 
decayed whilst their trunks still remain sound and vigor- 
ous. Others, more numerous, are scattered here and 
there, forming immense masses of marble or stone on 
the slopes of the hill, in the deep hollows round it, and 
even in the bed of the river which flows at its feet. 

On the level summit of the mountain of stone, not 
far from the inferior temple, there rise six pillars of gi- 
gantic dimensions, still adorned with their colossal cor- 
nices. We continued our course by the foot of the 
mountains, until the columns and architecture ended, 
and we saw only gigantic walls built of enormous stones, 
and almost all bearing traces of sculpture :—these are 
the wrecks of another age, and were employed at a sub- 
sequent but now remote period for the erection of the 
temples at present lying in ruins. 

We procecded very little farther that day. The road 
diverged from these ruins and led us to others. We 
passed over some vaults, which resounded beneath our 
horses’ hoofs, and at length we arrived at a little house. 
This was the palace of the Bishop of Balbec, who, 
clothed in his violet-coloured pelisse, and attended by 
some Arab peasants, advanced to meet us, and conducted 
us to his humble door. The poorest peasant’s cottage 
in Burgundy or Auvergne possesses greater luxury and 
elegance than the palace of the Bishop of Balbec. It 
was an ill-built hut, without either window or door, and 
through the decayed roof the rain worked its way and 
dropped on the mud floor. This was the bishop’s dwell- 
ing! But at the farther end of the yard which adjoined 
the house, neat wall newly built of blocks of stone, 


envelope the ruins. A beautiful stream, overflowing its 
which is verging on a necessary and inevitable trans-| bed of granite, ran beneath our feet, and formed here and 
formation, the liberty and civilisation it is so well fitted| there little lakes of limpid water, gurgling and foaming ¥ 

|round the huge stones which had fallen from the walls, 7] 




































for, and so worthy to enjoy. 
The moment has, I think, arrived for transporting into| and the sculptures buried in the bed of the stream. 
the heart of Asia a European colony, which would earry We crossed the torrent of Balbec by the aid of the 
back modern civilisation to those regions from whence} bridges which time has thrown over it, and by a steep 
ancient civilisation came, and form a vast empire from} and narrow breach we mounted to the terrace which runs 
the wrecks of the ‘Turkish empire, now tottering beneath round the walls. At every step we tuok, at every stone 
its own weight, and which has no heir but the desert| our hands touched and our eyes measured, we involun- 
and the dust of the ruins where it will lie buried. No-|tarily uttered exclamations of admiration and surprise. 
thing would be easier than to raise up a new monument} Every block of stone composing this boundary wall, is 
on these desolate territories, and to reopen those inex-| at least eight or ten feet in length, five or six in width, 
haustible sources of population which Mahometanism}and the same in height. These blocks, of enormous 
has checked by its execrable system. When I say exe-| weight to be lifted by men’s hands, lie uncemented one 
crable, I do not mean to charge Mahometanism with a} upon another, and almost all bear traces of Indian or 
brutal ferocity which is not in its nature ; I merely ac-| Egyptian sculpture. At the first glance, it is obvious 
cuse it of a culpable negligence, an irremediable fatalism, | that these stones have originally served for some other 
which, without destroying, suffers every thing to perish.| use than to form a terrace or boundary wall, and that 
The Turks are a moral and well disposed people; their| they must have been the precious materials of primitive 
religion is neither so superstitious nor so exclusive as| monuments, which have been made use of to surround 
we imagine it; but their resignation—the abuse of their} the monuments of the Greek and Roman ages. Among , 
faith in Providence—neutralises the faculties of man by| the ancients it was, I believe, an habitual, and even a 
religious custom, when a sacred edifice was destroyed by 





consigning all to God. 
God does not act for man, when man is entrusted to} war or by time, or when the advancement of art sug- 
act for himself: he is the spectator and the judge of} gested its improvement or removal, to employ the mate- 
human conduct. But Mahometanism arrogates to itself| rials in the accessory constructions of the restored 
the prerogative of the Deity: it is an inactive spectator| monuments. This was done to prevent any profane use 
of the acts of God; it paralyses the energies of man,jof the stones which had been touched by the shadow of 
and man voluntarily perishes in his inertness. With} the gods, and also, perhaps, from a feeling of respect for 
this exception, the religion of Mahomet may lay claim| past generations ; and that the labour of different ages, 
to respect. It is a philosophic religion, which imposes | instead of being buried under ground, might bear evi- 
on its votaries only two grand duties—prayer and cha-/dence of the piety of man, and successive progress of 
tity. These duties are indeed the first principles of all| art. 
religion, and Mahometanism deduces from them the Thus it is at the Parthenon, where the walls of the 
tolerance which other faiths have so cruelly banished} Acropolis, rebuilt by Pericles, contain the materials of 
from their dogmas. In this respect, the Mahometans are| the temple of Minerva. Many modern travellers have 
more advanced in religious perfection than the disciples| been led into error through their ignorance of this pious 
of some other faiths, who insult and despise them.|custom of the ancients, and have mistaken for barbarous 
Islamism might be introduced, withgut effort or difficulty,| structures of the Turks or the crusaders, edifices which 
into a system of religious and civil liberty, and thus| owed their origin to the most remote antiquity. 
form one of the elements of a great social agglomeration Several of the stones of the wall were twenty and 
in Asia. It is in its nature moral, patient, resigned,| thirty feet in length, and seven or eight in height. 
charitable, and tolerant; qualities which well suit it for On reaching the summit of the breach, we knew not 
a necessary fusion in the countries it occupies, and where} where to fix our eyes. 
it would be-advisable to improve, and not exterminate.| ble doors of prodigious dimensions, windows and niches 





On every side, we beheld mar- 





and a door and a window in ogives of Moorish architec- 
ture, each ogive being constructed of finely sculptured | 
stones, attracted my attention. This was the church of} 
Balbec, the cathedral of that town in which other gods! 
have had splendid temples—the chapel in which the few 
Arab Christians who live here amidst the wrecks of so 
many different faiths, worship, under a purer form, the 
universal Creator. 

We deposited our cloaks beneath the hospitable roof 
of the bishop, and we left our horses to graze in a large 
field between the priest’s house and the ruins. We col- 
lected some brambles and kindled a fire to dry our clothes, 
which had been wet by the rain; and we supped in the 
yard of the bishop’s house, on a table formed of some 
fragments of stone belonging to the temples. Whilst we 
were at supper, we heard the litany of the evening prayer 
resounding in a plaintive chant, and the deep sonorous 
voice of the bishop murmuring the pious orisons to his 
flock: the latter consisted of a few Arab shepherds and 
women. When the little group quitted the church and 
gathered round our table to look at us, we saw none but 
friendly faces, and heard nothing but kind words—the 
touching and simple salutations of a primitive people 
who have not yet made a vain formula of the greeting 
of man to man, but who concentrate in a few words ap- 
plicable to the meetings of morning, noon, and evening, 
all that hospitality can suggest as most welcome and 
beneficial to their guests—all that one traveller can wish 
to another for the day, the night, the journey, and the 
return. We were Christians—this was enough to them: 
common religion is the strongest link of sympathy among 
nations. A common idea between man and man is more 
than a common country ; and the Christians of the East, 
surrounded by Mahometanism, which threatens and per- 
secutes them, always look upon the Christians of the 
West as their present protectors and future deliverers. 
Europe is not sufficiently aware that she possesses in 
these Christian populations a lever sufficiently power- 
ful to move the East, whenever she may direct atten- 








It is accustomed to subsist in peace and harmony with/| bordered with exquisite sculpture, richly ornamented 
the various forms of Christian worship ; to which it | arches—fragments of cornices, entablatures, and capitals. 
allows free exercise even in the bosom of its holiest|'The master works of art, the wrecks of ages, lay scat- 
It is careless) tered as thickly as the grains of dust beneath our feet. 




























cities, such as Damascus and Jerusalem. 
of supremacy ; prayer, justice, and peace are all it re-| All was mystery, confusion, inexplicable wonder. No 
In any system of human civilisation, whether) sooner had we cast an admiring glance on one side, than } 


quires. 
Every 


humane, politic, or ambitious, the religion of Mahomet!some new prodigy attracted us on the others. 
may easily be allowed to occupy its place in the mosque] attempt we made to interpret the religious meaning of 
—its place in the sun or in the shade. |the monuments was immediately defeated by some newly 

Alexander subjugated Asia with thirty thousand Greek | discerned object. We fruitlessly groped about in this 
Ibrahim has overthrown the} labyrinth of conjecture :—one cannot re-construct in 


and Macedonian troops. 
one’s fancy the sacred edilices of an age or a people of 


Turkish empire with thirty or forty thousand Egyptians, 

who knew only how to march and to load their muskets.| whose religion or manners nothing certain is known, 

A European adventurer might easily subdue Ibrahim,}Time carries his secrets away with him, and leaves his 

and make himself master of Asia, from Smyrna to Bas-|enigmas as sports for human knowledge. We speedily 

sora, and from Cairo to Bagdad ;—advancing step by|renounced all our attempts to build any system out of 

step; taking the Maronites of the Libanus as the pivots| these ruins; we were content to gaze and to admire, 

of his operations ; organising the country in his rear in| without comprehending any thing beyond the colossal 

proportion as he might advance, and making the Chris-| power of human genius, and the strength of religiovs 

tians of the East his agents of government and recruit-| feeling, which had moved such masses of stone, and 

ing. The Arabs of the desert would join him whenever! wrought so many masterpieces. 

he should offer to pay them. They worship money | We were still separated from the second scene of the 

their deities are the sabre and gold. By humouring their} ruins by some internal structures which intercepted our 

mercenary disposition, they might be kept under control! view of the temples. ‘The spot which we had now 

until their ultimate submission would become inevitable.| reached was to all appearance the abode of the priests, 

After that, their tents might be driven farther back into! or the site of some private chapels. We passed these 

the desert, which is their only country ; and they might| monumental buildings, which were much richer than the 

be gradually drawn into civilisation, of which they have/ surrounding wall, and the second scene of the ruins un- ' 

as yet had no examples around them. | folded itself to our eyes. ‘This was much broader, much ’ 
We rose with the sun, the first rays of which lighted} longer, much fuller of rich ornament, than the first scene 

the temples of Balbec, and gave to those mysterious ruins} which we had just quitted. It was a vast platform of 

that appearance of eternal freshness which nature can,}an oblong form, whose level was fre juently interrupted 

when she pleases, confer even on what time has de-}by fragments of more elevated pavements, which seemed 

stroyed. After a hasty breakfast, We set off to touch) to have belonged to temples entirely destroyed, or to 

with our hands what we had as yet only touched with| temples without roofs, where the sun, which is worshiped 

oureyes. We advanced to the arfificial hill to examine | at Balbec, might see his own altar. Round this platform 

the different masses of architecture of which it is com-|is ranged a series of chapels, decorated with niches, ad- { 

posed. We soon reached it on the northern side, under} mirably sculptured friezes, cornices, and vaulted arches, 

the shade of the gigantic walls which in that direction fall displaying the most finished workmanship, but evi. 
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dently belonging to a degenerate period of art, and dis- Before us, to the south, was another temple, standing | —the mind is overwhelmed by such an example of hu- 
tinguished by that exuberance of ornament which marked }on the edge of the platform, at the distance of about} man power. ‘The science of modern times cannot help 








the decline of the Greeks and Romans. But this im-| forty paces from us. This is the most perfect and most! us to explain it, and we cannot be surprised that it js 
pression can only be felt by those whose eves have been | magnificent monument in Balbec, and, I may venture to | referred to the supernatural. 
previously exereised by the contemplation of the pure | add, in the whole world. If we could repair one or two} These wonders are evidently not of the date cf the 


monuments of Athens and Rome: every other eye would | columns of the peristyle, which have rolled down on the|temples—they were mysteries to the ancients, as they 


be fascinated by the splendour of the forms and the | side of the platform, with their heads still resting against|are to us. They belong to an unknown age, and are 








- t 

finish of the ornaments. ‘The only fault is too much /the walls of the temple; restore to their places some of} perhaps antediluvian. It is possible that they may have 
richness : the stone groans beneath the weight of its own | the enormous vaulted arches which have fallen from the| supported many temples, consecrated to successive and 
luxuriance, and the walls are overspread with a lace-|roof into the vestibule; raise up one or two sculptured | various forms of religious worship. On the site of the 
work of marble. blocks of the inner door; and if the altar, recomposed|ruins of Balbec, the eye at once recognises five or six 

About eight or ten of the chapels appear to be in alout of the fragments scattered over the ground, could| generations of monuments, belonging to different ages, 
perfect state, for they bear no traces of dilapidation.| resume its form and place,—we might recall the gods and | Some travellers and Arab writers attribute these primi- 
They are open to the oblong platform, round the edge of | the priests, and the people would behold their temple asj tive structures to Solomon, who lived three thousand 
which they stand, and where the mysteries of the wor- le mnplete and as brilliant as when it received its finishing | years before our time. He, it is said, built T’admor and 
ship of Baal were probably perfornied in the open air.|touch from the hand of the architect. The proportions} Balbec in the desert. The history of Solomon fills the 
I will not attempt to describe the thousand objects of|of this temple are smaller than those which are indicated | imagination of the orientals ; but the supposition, as far 
urprise and admiration which cach of these chapels |by the six colossal columns. It is surrounded by a por-|as concerns the gigantic structures of Heliopolis, is by 
present to the eve of the « ver. I ain neither ajtico, supported by Corinthian columns, each of which is} no means probable. How coulda king of Israel, who 
sculptor nor an architect. I scarcely know the terms | about five feet in diameter, and about forty-five feet in| possessed not even a sea-port ten leagues from these 
applied to the different portions of a building: but that|height. The columns are each composed of three blocks! mountains; who was obliged to borrow the ships of 
universal language which the beautiful in art addresses |of stone: they are nine feet apart from one another, and | Hiram, king of Tyre, to bring him the cedars of Lebanon, 
to the eye, even of the ignorant—which the mysterious |an equal distance from the interior wall of the temple.|how could he have extended his dominion beyond Da- 
ind the antique address to the understanding and the | Above the capitals of these columns are a rich architrave | mascus and as far as Balbec? Is it likely, that a prince, 
soul of the philosopher, 1 do understand; and I never}and an admirably sculptured cornice. The roof of this| who, when he wished to raise in his capital the Temple 
understood it so forcibly as in this chaos of marbles and | peristyle is formed of large concave blocks of stone, cut] of temples, the house of the only God, employed merely 


iwith the chisel in vaulted arches, each of which is adorned | fragile materials, which left no durable trace behind them, 
nothing compared with what we be-|with the figure of a god, a goddess, or a hero; among} could have built, at the distance of a hundred leagues 
By multiplying in imagination |them we recognised a Ganymede carried off by the eagle | from his own territories, in the midst of unknown deserts, 
the remains of the temples of Jupiter Stator at Rome, of/of Jupiter. Some of these blocks have fallen to the | monuments composed of imperishable materials? Would 


tion may be | ground, and are lying at the feet of the columns. We) he not rather have employed his power and his wealth in 


mysteries, 
> ' 
But all this was 


held shortly afterwards. 





the Coliseum, and of the Parthenon, some nm 














formed of this architectural scene : its wonders consisted | measured them, and they were sixteen feet wide and} Jerusalem? And what is there in Jerusalem which 
in the prodigious accumulation of so many richly exe-| nearly five feet thick. These may be called the tiles of| affords any trace of monuments like those of Balbec? 
cuted monuments in a single spot, so that the eye could|the temple. The inner door of the temple, formed of | Nothing. These temples, therefore, cannot be attributed 
embrace them at a single glance, in the midst of a desert, }equally large blocks of stone, is twenty-two feet wide. | to Solomon, I am inclined to believe that these gigantic 
and above the ruins of an almost unknown city. | We could not measure its height, because other blocks} masses of stone were put together either by the early 
We slowly turned from this spectacle and journeyed |of stone had fallen near it and half covered it. The} races of men, who in all primitive histories are denomi- 
towards the south, where the heads of the six gigantic | appearance of the sculptured stones which form the face| nated giants, or by some race of men who lived before 
columns I have already mentioned rose like a pharos | of this, and its disproportion to the other parts of the| the deluge. 
above the horizon of the ruins. ‘T’o reach these columns, | edifice, lead me. to suspect that it is the door of the} It is alleged, that not far from Balbec, in a valley of 
we had once more to pass external boundary walls, high | ruined grand temple, and that it has been affixed to this.) the Anti-Libanus, human bones of immense magnitude 
terraces, pedestals, and foundations of altars. At length|The sculptures which adorned it are, in my opinion, | have been discovered. This fact is so confidently be- 
we arrived at the feet of the columns. Silence is the /older than the age of Antoninus, and in astyle infinitely | lieved among the neighbouring Arabs, that Mr. Farren, 
only language of man when what he feels outstrips the |less pure. An eagle, holding a caduceus in his claws, | the English consul in Syria, a man of extensive informa- 
ordinary measure of his impressions. We stood in mute | spreads his wings over the opening ; from his beak escape | tion, proposes immediately to visit these mysterious sepul- 
contemplation of these six columns, and scanning with |festoons of ribbons and chains, which are supported at|/chres. Oriental traditions, and the monument erected 
our eyes their diameter, their elevation, and the admira- | their extremities by two figures of Fame. The interior] on what is called the tomb of Noah, mark this spot as the 
le sculpture of their architraves and cornices. Their jof the monument is decorated with pillars and niches of| dwelling place of the patriarch. The first generations of 
diameter is six feet, and their height upwards of seven- | the richest and most florid sculpture, some of the broken | his descendants probably long retained the gigantic sta- 
ty feet. They are formed out of only two or three|fragments of which we carried away. Several of the} ture and the strength assigned to man before the total 
blocks, which are so perfectly joined together that the |niches were quite perfect, and looked as though they had / or partial submersion of the globe. These monuments 
junction lines are searcely discernible. ‘They are com-|just received the finishing touch from the hand of the|may be their work. Even supposing that the human 
posed of a sort of light yellow stone, presenting a sort | sculptor. irace had never exceeded its present proportions, it is 
of medium between the polish of marble and the dead- | At a little distance from the entrance to the temple,| possible that the proportions of human intelligence may 
ness of tufl Vhen we saw them, the sun lighted them|we found some immense openings and subterranean| have undergone a change. Who can say but that primi- 
only on one side; and we sat down for a few moments | staircases, which led us down to lower buildings, the} tive intelligence might have invented mechanical powers 
in their shade. Large birds like eagles, seared by the |destinations of which we were unable to guess. Here,} capable of moving, like grains of dust, masses which an 
vund of our footsteps, fluttered above the capitals of the jtoo, all was on a vast and magnificent scale. They were! army of a hundred thousand men could aow scarcely 
columns, where they have built their nests ; and return-/ probably the abodes of the pontiffs, the colleges of the|shake! Be this as it may, it is certain that some of the 
ing, perched upon the acanthus of the cornices, striking | priests, the halls of initiation—perhaps also royal dwell-/ stones at Balbec, which are sixty-two feet long, twenty 
them with their beaks, and flapping their wings like}ings. They were lighted from their roofs, or from the| broad, and fifteen thick, are the most prodigious masses 
living ornaments amidst these inanimate wonders. These |sides of the platform under which they were built.; which have ever been moved by human power. ‘The 
columns, which some travellers have supposed to be the] Fearing lest we might lose ourselves in these labyrinths, | largest stones in the pyramids of Egypt do not exceed 
remains of an avenue, one hundred and four feet long,|we entered only a small portion of them—they seemed | eighteen feet; and these are only exceptional blocks, 


ind fifty-six wide, formerly leading to a temple, have, I}to extend over the whole of the hill. The temple I have} placed for the sake of peculiar solidity in some parts of 
think, evidently been the external ornaments of the same |just described stands at the southwestern extremity of| the edifice. 
temple, ithe hill of Balbec, and forms the angle of the platform. On turning the northern angle of the platform, we 
On an attentive examination of the smaller temple,| On leaving the peristyle, we found ourselves on the} found the supporting walls in a beautiful state of pre- 
which still stands in a complete state at a little distance,|very edge of the precipice. We could measure the} servation; but the bulk of the stones of which they are 
it appears to have been built after the same design. I|Cyclopean stones which form the pedestal of this group) built is less astonishing: these stones are on the average 
think it is probable that on the destruction of the first}of monuments. This pedestal is thirty feet above the | from twenty to thirty feet long, and from eight to ten feet 
building by an earthquake, the second was erected after }level of the plain of Balbec. It is built of stones of| wide, The walls, which are more ancient than the 
the same model; that a portion of the materials pre-|such prodigious dimensions, that if the descriptions of| upper temples, are covered with a gray tint, and are here 
served from the first temple were employed for building |them were not given by travellers worthy of credit, they | and there pierced with holes at their junction angles. In 
the second ; that the proportions only were diminished, | would be rejected as false and improbable. The Arabs,| these openings swallows have built their nests, and tufts 
as being too gigantie for a declining age; that the co-}who are daily eye-witnesses to the existence of these| of creeping shrubs and flowers are hanging from them. 
lumns broken in falling were removed, and that those | wonders, attribute them, not to the power of man, but to| The grave and sombre colour of the stones of the base 
which eseaped injury were retained as sacred memorials |that of genii and other supernatural beings. When it|contrasts with the bright yellow colour of the walls of 
of the old monument. If these conjectures be ill-founded, |is considered that some of these blocks of hewn granite|the temples and the rows of columns on the summit. 
why are there no other remnauts of large columns round |are twenty feet long, fifteen or sixteen wide, and of in-] At sunset, when the rays play among the pillars and rip- 
the six which remain standing! Every thing, on the |eonceivable thickness; when it is borne in mind, that] ple in waves of fire between the volutes and the acan- 
contrary, indicates that the area surrounding them was | these huge masses are raised one above another to the|thuses of the capitals, the temples glitter as if they were 
height of twenty or thirty feet from the ground—that| sculptured out of pure gold and were standing on pedes- 
they have been brought from distant quarries, and raised} tals of bronze. We descended by a breach formed in the 
to so vast a height to forim the pavement of the temples|southern angle of the platform. There some of the 


empty and unoccupied by ruins at a remote period; and 
that, subsequently, a rich pavement formed around them 








served for the ceremonies of religious worship. 
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columns of t 


groupe 
rapid slope of the fosse, will doubtless remain eternally 
wheré the hand of time has scattered them. 


with their roots. The largest trees resemble mere shrubs 


beaidé these shafts of columns, twenty fect in circumter-| to crumble into dust, and summons man to seek him 


etiee; and fragments of acanthus, of which one alone fills 
upfralf the bed of the torrent. 


Not far from thence, on the northern side of the plat-} 


form, a cavity opened before us: we descended it. ‘The 
external light which entered from the two extremities 
enabled us to see our way sufficiently well. 
ceeded along its whole length, which measures five 
hundred feet: it extends beneath the whole ruins of the 
temples. It is thirty feet high, and the floor and vaulted 
roof are formed of blocks of stone, the magnitude of 
which surprised us, even after those we had just beheld. 
They are blocks of tuff, cut with the chisel, and are of 
unequal sizes; but the largest is ten or twenty feet long. 


Tho roof is vaulted, and the stones are joined without to what manifestation of truth and divinity God destines 


cement. We could form no conjectures as to the purpose 


to which this place had been destined. 


extensive: it rans under the platform of the smaller 
temples which we first visited. Here we again found 
oursel¥es in the light of day, and beheld the torrent 
flowing*amidst innumerable fragments of architecture, 


and fine“walnut trees growing in the dust of the marbles.) myself and fer those who are part of myself, I prayed 


The other ancient edifices of Balbee lay scattered be- 
fore us in the plain; but nothing had power to interest 
us after what we had seen. 


perficial glance at four temples which would be thought! the language in which I naturally express myself when- 
wonders in Rome, but which here resemble the works of; ever Iam under the influence of any powerful impression. 


} 


dwarfs. ‘I'wo of these temples are of an octagonal form, 


and are very elegantly ornamented: and the other two) and on the same stone on which they were conceived 


are square, With peristyles of Egyptian granite and por-| 
phyry: they are, I think, of Roman origin. One of| 
them served as a church jn the early ages of Christianity, | 
and symbols of Christian worship are still discernible : | 
it is now unroofed and in ruins. The Arabs despoil it| 
whenever they want a stone to prop up their dwellings, 
or a trough to water their camels. 

A messenger from the emir of the Arabs of Balbec 
came in search of us, and met us here. The prince had | 
sent him to congratulate us on our arrival, and to request | 
our company at a djerid, a sort of tournament which he| 
intended to give in honour of our presence next day in! 
the plain below the temples. We returned thanks and 
accepted the invitation ; and I sent my dragoman, attend- 
ed by some of my janissaries, to make a visit from me to} 
the emir. 

We returned to the bishop’s residence, with the inten-| 
tion of resting for the remainder of the day ; but no sooner | 
had we partaken of a little cake and the dish of mutton | 
and rice prepared for us by our moukres, than we set | 
out to wander without a guide round the hill of the ruins, | 
or in the temples which we had seen in the morning. We} 
each of us fixed our attention on some object or point of} 
view which appeared to us peculiarly interesting, and 
called our companions to come and look at it too: but we} 
could not turn to any new object without losing sight of} 
another which appeared even more attractive, and at} 
length we all confined ourselves to the admiration of our| 
own particular discoveries. The shades of evening,| 
which slowly descended the mountains of Balbec, and| 
obscured one by one the columns and the ruins, imparted | 
an additional air of mystery to the picturesque and magi- 
cal effect of these wonderful works of man and time. 
We felt the full insignificance of human nature, and 
while contemplating the mass and eternity of these monu- 
ments, we compared ourselves to the swallows which 





} 


| 


| 











At the western | 
extremity this vault has a branch still more elevated and | 


he smaller temple have rolled with their archi-| more durable than his thoughts ;—movement is the law 
trave into the torrent which runs parallel with the, of the human mind ;—the definitive is the dream of 
Cyclopean walls, The enormous fragments of columns | man’s vanity and ignorance. God is an object which in- 
d at hazard in the bed of the torrent, and on the) cessantly recedes from us as we endeavour to approach 
We are continually advancing, but we never arrive. | 
Some wal-| The Deity, whose divine figure man secks to embody in| 
nut and other trees have taken root among the blocks of his imagination and to enshrine in his temples, continu- 
stoneplivhich they cover by their branches and entwine, 4!ly enlarges and exceeds the narrow boundaries of our 


him. 


] 


minds and our edifices, leaves the temples and the altars 


where he is most plainly manifested, viz:—in intelligence, 


in virtue, in nature, and in eternity. 


Same date, evenine. 


I have sometimes thought how happy we should be if 
We pro-, we had wings to hover over past ages, to look down with- 
out vertigo on those wonderful monuments, and sound 


the depths of human thought and destiny: to se 


our eyes the course of the human mind, advancing by 


\ 


degrees through the twilight of successive systems of 


} 


philosophy, religion, and legislation;—to sail like the 
navigator over seas without visible shores, to guess at 
what point in the circle of ages we ourselves live; and 


the generation of which we form a part. 


Balbec, March 29th, midnight. 


Yesterday evening I went alone aid visited the hill of 
Heaven 
a 
After praying for 


the temples, to reflect, to weep, and to pray. 
knows how much I weep and shal 


recollection and a tear remain te me. 


weep as long as 


for all mankind. ‘The vast expanse of ruins on which I 
looked down inspired me with feelings so strong, that I 


We cast a passing and su-| almost involuntarily gave vent to them in verse, which is 
} 4 1 ; 


I noted down my ideas this morning, on the same spot 


last night. 

VERSES WRITTEN AT BALBEC. 
Mysterious deserts ! Deserts whose large hills 
Are bones of cities with a perished name 
Vast blocks ‘by ruin in its torrent swept, 

Huge bed of life whose waves have ceased to flow. 
Ye temples, which for your founc 
The marble strength of mountains like a tree; 


Gulfs where whole rivers roll;—ye columus high, 





tions rent 


Where my eye vainly secks to find a way, 
And where the moon is lost as among clouds ; 
W hose capitals I mingle as I gaze;— 

On the globe’s shell, enormous characters— 

T’o trace you with his hand, to sound your depths, 


A man has wandered from the distant West. 


The path which o’er the deep his ship has found, 
An hundred times its rolling sky has spread ; 
*Mid gulfs of the abyss his life he flung; 
His feet are worn upon the mountain’s heicht ; 
The sun has burnt the canvass of his tent; 
His friends, his brothers, wasted ‘neath the toil ; 
His dog uncertain, if he e’er returns, 
Will recognise no more his hand nor voice. 
He has let fall, and lost upon the way 
His soul’s day-star—the child which ‘neath yon vault 
Shed round him light and immortality. 
He'll leave nor memory nor posterity. 
Now seated lonely on some ruin vast 
He only hears the mocking winds pass by. 
A weight bows down his brow, and chains his breath 


He has nor thought—nor heart ! 
* * * _ * * 


Same date. 


I had crossed the summits of the Sannin, covered with 


im with 


{One of these Balbec 


| this spectacle produces on the min 


sand feet 


LAND. 255 


desert, the fabulous Balbec, which arose glittering from 
its unknown sepulchre, to tell us of ages past, of which 
history retains no memorial. We advanced slowly on 
our wearied horses—our eyes fixed on the gigantic walls 
—the dazzling and colossal columns, which appeared to 
enlarge as we approached them. Profound silence reigned 
throughout the whole caravan; every one 

parently apprehensive lest he might’ destroy, by 


being ap- 
giving 
utterance to his feelings, some of the impressions which 
Arabs were silent, and 


the scene produced. Even the 








appeared to be absorbed in deep and serious reflection, on 
contemplating a spectacle which leveled all reflections. 
At length we reached the first fragments of pillars, the 
first blocks of marble, which } wen cast by ¢ irthquake 
to the distance of more than ile from the monuments 
themselves, like dry leaves sc.ciered by the hurricane for 
away from the tree to which they belong. Deep and 
large quarries, dug into the black sides of the Anti-Liba- 
nus, and appearing like natural defiles, already yawned 
beneath our horses’ feet. The vast basins of stone, the 
sides of which retain the deep tr of the instrument 
employed in hewing the mountains, still contain giganth 
blocks, some partially detached, others com} letely se pa- 
rated, and cut into squares, as if y awaiting the car- 
{riages or the sinews of a race of ¢ s for their removal. 





blocks measured sixty-two feet in 
length, twenty-four in breadth, and sixteen in thickness, 
One of our Arabs, dismounting, slipped down into the 
quarry, and climbing up this block by aid of furrows made 
by the tools, and holding by the moss 
root in different parts, he succeeded in gaining its top, 
The 
seemed to annihilate the 


He shrunk to nothing in comparison to the work 


which had taken 
where he ran about uttering wild exclamations 
hugeness of the block of stone 
man. 
of his fellow-man. 

of sixty thousand men of our time to raise this single 
But the quarries of Balbec of still 
creater dimensions, standing twenty-five or thirty feet 


It would require the united strength 
i 


stone. contain others 


above the ground. ‘These were destined to support colon- 
nades of corresponding weight and magnitude. 

We pursued our journey, having the 
Anti-Libanus on our 


desert on our 
left, and the undulations of the 
right. We crossed some plains cultivated by Arabian 
shepherds, and the bed of a considerable torrent, which 

banks were 


ruins, and on whose 





meanders among the 


some fine nut trees. Now and then the Acropolis, or the 
irtificial hillon which are heaped the immense monu- 
nents of the Helhopolis, displayed itself to our view 
through the branchos, and above the tall tops of the trees, 
At length we discovered it entire, and all the caravans, 
is if by an electric instinct, halted. It is beyond the 


power of pen or pencil to describe the Impression v hich 


1 as well as on the 





ight. Under our very feet, in the bed of the torrent, 
i 1 the trunks of the tre we ttered blocks of 
red and gray granite, veined porphyry, white marble, and 
yellow stone as bright as Parian marble ; truncated 
‘olumns, richly wrought capitals, architraves, volute 
wrnices, ¢ blatures, and pedestals; while portions of 
firures and whole statues, seemingly inj} vated with life, 
lay around in confused masses, | lava of some 
lvoleano which had vomited forth ics of a michty 
I mpire. Scarcely a path was left for us through these 
fragments of art, and every step the hoofs of our horse 


grazed the rich acanthus of son , or the polished 


bosom of some female statue. The waters of the river of 
Balbee made their way through these masses, and laved 
with their murmuring foam the marble fragments which 
impeded our advance. 

Beyond these masses, which may be truly called mar- 


ble downs, rises the hill of Balbee, an elevation a thou- 


long, and seven hundred broad, entirely the 
work of human hands, and built of freestone, 
of which measured from fifty to sixty feet long, 


the average 


some blocks 
ind from 


fifteen to sixteen high, but from fifteen te 


build their nests for a season in the interstices of these | eternal snow, and had re-descended from the Libanus,| thirty. This mound of sculptured granite presented it 
stones, without knowing by whom or for what purpose | crowned with its diadem of cedars, into the bare and | eastern side to us, with its de p base and its supertfice 

they have been collected together. The power which| sterile desert of Heliopolis,—thus bringing to a close a/of immeasurable dimensions. ‘Three blocks of granite 
moved these masses and accumulated these blocks is un-|long and fatiguing day’s journey. “At the still distant | alone present a surface of nearly { t! mid feet. In 
known to us; the dust of the marble which -we trod| horizon before us, on the last ridges of the black moun-/ th expansive hollows of the ‘subterrancous vaults, the 
under our feet knows more than we do, but can tell us} tains of the Anti-Libanus, an immense group of y¢ llow | river engulfs itself, and the wir r in with the 
nothing ; and in a few centuries to come, the generations | ruins, gilded by the setting sun, stood out from the shade | water, produces a noise like the { ls of cathedral 
who may in their turn visit the wrecks of our monuments | of the mountains, and was reflected by the rays of the| bells. Above this immense « ve deseried 


now existing, will ask, without being able to answer, why 
The works of man are| 


we laboured to build and carve. 


evening. 


Balbec! 


Our guides pointing to the ruins, exclaimed {tops of the great temples relieved fi 
Balbec! It was, in truth, the wonder of the! 


in horrzon alte 


nately azure, red aud gold colour. Some of these de- 





ee ee 


ante. 
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serted monuments appear intact, and as if fresh from the | before retiring to rest, we conversed together about the | to the cavities among the ruins. Branches of trees and 
hands of the artist, whilst others were merely fragments, | grand spectacle we had just seen. The fires had died | thatch form the roofs of these dwellings, whose doors 
isolated columns, large portions of inclining walls and | out, but the full moon had risen and illumined the clear| and windows are frequently adorned with admirable 
The eye is absolutely bewildered | canopy of heaven, penetrating through the crevices of a/ fragments of ancient architecture. 


dismantled pediments. 
The space occupied by the ruins of the modern city 


in surveying the brilliant avenues of the colonnades of | large white stone wall, and the open work of an ara-| 
the different temples; and the horizon rising above them | besque window, which was on that side of the court next | is immense. They extend beyond the reach of the eye, 
prevented us from discerning the point where this world the desert. Our conversation gradually ceased, and we/and spread over two hills, which undulate above the 
of achitecture terminated. The six gigantic columns of became absorbed in meditation. What reflections oc-| great plain. ‘They produce a melancholy effect. § 
the grand temple, still majestically supporting their rich | curred to our minds at that time, in that place, so far re- modern ruins reminded me of those of Athens, w 
entablature, tower over all the rest, and | moved from the living world !—in that world of the dead,} had seen a year previously. ‘The dead dry wh 
their terminations are lost in the azure sky, as if the|in the presence of so many evidences of past and un-| these crumbling walls and scattered stones, has no] 
erection were an aerial altar raised by giants for their | known ages; evidences which overturn the petty theories|the majestic character and rich colouring of gen 
sacrifices. {of human history and philosophy! What then was/ancient ruins. They present the appearance of a vast 

We stopped but a few minutes to examine the objects! stirring in our minds, or in our hearts, in reference to| beach covered with the foam of the sea. The emir’s 
which we had reached after our perilous and long jour-| our system, our ideas, and perhaps, alas! to our individual! palace is a spacious open court, surrounded by huts of 
ney, and, certain of enjoying on the morrow a spectacle recollections and sentiments! God alone knows! Our) various forms, looking very much like a farm-yard jn 
which could not be imaged even in dreams, we resumed tongues could not have told, nor dared they venture to| one of our poorest provinces. ‘The door was guarded by 
our course. ‘The day was drawing in, and it was neces-| profane the solemnity of that hour, or even of our| several armed Arabs. A crowd of people were pressing 
sary to seek some place of shelter, either under a tent or|thoughts. We were silent. Suddenly a soft and plain-| to gain admission ; but the guards cleared a passage for 
beneath some of the arches of the ruins, where we might | tive strain, a slow modulated murmur, stole through the| us, and ushered us in. ‘Phe court-yard was thronged by 
pass the night and repose our wearied limbs after a journey | arabesque ogives of the ruined wall of the bishop’s house.| all the chiefs of the tribeXand a great number of tle 
of fourteen hours. Leaving on our left the mountain of | This vague and confused sound swelled higher and higher,| people. ‘The emir and his family, together with the 
ruins and the immense plain blanched with marble frag-| until we distinguished it to be a chant from the united voices | principal scheiks, wearing the ragged remains of splendid 
several meadows in which | of choristers; a monotonous, melancholy strain, which|kaftans and pelisses, were seated on a platform raised 
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ments, and having crossed 
goats and camels were grazing, we directed our steps rose, fell, and died away, and was alternatively revived and | above the crowd, and having their backs to the principal 
towards some smoke which we perceived curling above a/re-echoed. It was the evening prayer, which the Arab| building. Behind them were ranged servants, armed 
group of ruins, intermixed with Arab huts The ground | bishop was chanting, with his little flock in the skeleton} men, and slaves. The emir and his suite rose at our ap- 
was unequal and hilly, and resounded under our horses’ | of that which had once been his church; viz. a heap of| proach; they helped us to ascend a few high steps, con- 
hoofs as if the vaults we passed over would open beneath | ruins piled up by a tribe of idolaters. We were totally isisting of irregular blocks of stone, which senyeg as a 
our feet. We arrived at length at the door of a litt!e hut, | unprepared for this music of the soul, whose every note! staircase to the platform. After the usual coments, 
half hidden by fragments of mouldering marble, and the} was, in fact, a sentiment, or a sigh from the human} the emir requested us to sit on the divan, by his 5 pipes 
door and strait windows of which, though without either | breast. How little did we expect it in this solitude, in| were brought to us, and the entertainment comf§enced, 
glass or shutters, were formed of marble and porphyry |the bosom of a desert, issuing as it were from mute| A band of music, consisting of drums, tambourines, 
badly joined by cement. A small stone ogive projected |stones, strewed about by the combined influence of} shrill fifes, and iron triangles, gave the signal, and four 
one or two feet above the platform which served as a roof! earthquakes, barbarous ignorance, and time. A _hal-|or five actors, grotesquely attired, some in whale, and 
to this building, and a small steeple, similar to what is | lowed emotion inspired us, and we joined with religious| others in female costume, advanced to the centre of the 
seen in pictures of hermit’s grottos, was tottering with | fervour in the sacred hymn, until the last sighs of the! court-yard, and executed the wildest and most indecent 
every breath of wind, ‘This was the episcopal palace of] pious voices had died away, and silence again reigned | dances that even the eyes of those savages could endure. 
the Arab bishop of Balbec, who tended, in this desert, a} over the venerable ruins. | These dances were kept up for about an hour, and were 
small flock of twelve or thirteen Christian families of the jintermingled from time to time with words and gestures, 
Greek faith, surrounded by these deserts and the savage Same date. | and changes of costume which seemed to indicate a 
tribe of the independent Arabs of Bka, Hitherto we had| | The temples almost made us forget the djerid, which | dramatic intention ; but there was only one thing intelli- 
not seen a single living thing in this solitude, except the |the prince of Balbec had prepared for our entertain-/| gible, viz., the horrible and disgusting depravity of the 
jackals hopping about among the columns of the great|/ment. We passed the whole of the morning in inspect- | manners of these people, indicated by the movements of 
temple, and some small swallows with rings of glossy red|ing the ruins. At four o’clock, some Arabs came to|the dancers. I averted my eyes. The emir himself 
plumage round their necks, who fringed, like ornaments | inform us that the horsemen were in the plain, beyond | seemed to blush at the scandalous diversions of his sub- 
of Oriental architecture, the cornices of the platform,|the temples, but that impatient at our delay, they were | jects, and made signs of contempt and disapproval. But 
The bishop, roused by the noise of our caravan, appeared | about to retire, They added that the prince supposed|the shouts and transports of the people rewarded the 
forthwith, and bowing upon the threshold proffered his|the spectacle was not agreeable to us, since we had | actors in those parts of the dances which represented the 
hospitality. He was a fine old man, with hair and beard | not attended, and begged that after we had satisfied our} most revolting obscenities. 
of silver, a grave and benevolent cast of features, and aj curiosity at the ruins, we should repair to his seraglio, | The performers danced, until overcome by heat and 
sweet and well modulated voice, He was the perfect}where he was arranging another entertainment for us.| fatigue, they could no longer keep up with the increasing 
image of a priest in poetry or romance; and his aspect,|This courtesy from the chief of a fierce tribe of the most |rapidity of the music. They then rolled on the ground, 
which denoted peace, resignation and charity, was well} redoubtable Arabs of this desert astonished us. In gene-| and were carried away. No females were present at the 
suited to this solemn scene of ruins and meditation. Hej ral the Arabs and Turks do not allow strangers to visit| spectacle ; but the wives of the emir, whose,harem look- 
led us into a small inner court, adorned with sculpture | alone any ruins of ancient monuments. They imagine] ed into the court yard, could see it from their apartments, 
and fragments of antique mosaics and vases ; and accord- that these ruins enclose vast treasures guarded by genii| and we saw them through the wooden railings, pressing 
ing t» the Eastern custom, he consigned to us the use of} or demons, and that the Europeans know the magic} to the windows to look at the dancers. The slaves of 
his house, which consisted of two small rooms. Whilst | words which lead to their discovery, therefore they cause|the emir handed to us sorbets and various kinds of 
some of our Arabs fixed the iron stakes round the house |the Franks to be watched with extreme vigilance. Here, | sweetmeats, and exquisite beverages composed of the 
and fastened to them our horses’ legs, and others were lon the contrary, we are absolutely left to ourselves ; hav-| juice of pomegranates and orange flowers, iced. These 
kindling fires in the yard to prepare our pilau and cook jing not even an Arab guide with us, and the children of} drinks were served in crystal cups. Other slaves pre- 
our barley cakes, we went out to take a second view of | the tribe kept at a distance out of respect to us. I know| sented to us muslin napkins, embroidered with gold, to 
the monuinents. ‘The great temples rose before us like | not how to account for this respectful deference, on the | wipe our mouths. Coffee was likewise handed round 
statues from their pedestals; the last pale rays of the set-| part of the Emir of Balbec. Perhaps he took us to be) several times, and the pipes were continually renewed. 
ting sun slowly retired from column to column, like the |emissaries of Ibrahim Pacha. We were not sufficiently I conversed for about half an hour with the emir. He 
glimmerings of the lamp which the priest bears into the | numerous to inspire with fear a whole tribe of from five} appeared to me to be a shrewd and sensible man, greatly 
recesses of the sanctuary. ‘The shadows of the porticos,|to six hundred men, inured to conflict and existing by| superior to what I should have imagined him to be, had 
pillars, colonnades and altars, were flitting over the vast|robbery; and yet they seemed to be afraid to approach/ I judged of him from the barbarous amusements of his 
forest of stone, and insensibly superseding the brilliant | us, to interrogate us, or to oppose the least obstacle to| people. He was about fifty years of age. His counte- 
white of the marble and tulf on the Acropolis. Further|our movements. We might have remained a month} nance was handsome, and his manners were distinguish- 
on in the plain appeared an ocean of ruins terminated | amidst these temples. We might have made excavations, | ed for dignity, and a sort of solemn politeness, qualities 
only with the horizon. It might be likened to waves of|and carried off the most precious fragments without the} which the lowest of the Arabs possess, as the gift of their 
stone breaking upon some rocky shore, and covering un |least opposition from any one. I deeply regret that here, | climate, or as a legacy bequeathed by ancient civilisation. 
immense plain with their white foam. Above this sea of}as well as at the Dead Sea, I was not aware beforehand, His dress and arms were extremely magnificent. His 
ruins no object rose, and the shades of night which were |of the character of the various tribes. I should then/ horses, too, which were standing in the court-yard and in 
descending from the gray summits of a chain of moun- | have brought with me workmen and camels, and carried | the road, were superb; and he offered me some of the 
tains, successively spread over the whole scene. Wej|home objects which would have enriched our museums. | finest. He questioned me with the most delicate discre- 
lingered a short time in silent contemplation of this sub-| We left the temples and proceeded to the emir’s palace. | tion respecting Europe, Ibraham Pacha, and the object 
lime spectacle, and then returned to the court of the} A line of deserted but less important ruins separates the | of my journey in these deserts. I replied with an affect- 
bishop's house, which was now illuminated by the fire of / great hill of the temples, or the Acropolis of Balbec,| ed reserve, which must have led him to believe that I 
the Arabs. jfrom New Balbec, which is inhabited by the Arabs.} had a totally different object from that of visiting and 
|The latter place is merely a cluster of huts, which have| examining ancient ruins. He offered me all his tribe to 
been a hundred times destroyed in the incessant wars ofjaccompany me to Damascus, across the unknown chain 
the people, who, on these occasions have fled for shelter| of the Anti-Libanus, which I wished to pass. I accepted 


Seated upon some fragments of cornices and capitals, 
which served us for benches, we quickly despatched the 
siinple repast of travellers in the desert, anc’, for some time 
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